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LOOK - 

1 yr. warranty on motors 
Plus an in-house motor 
rewinding shop! 


HIGH QUALITY, EXCELLENT SERVICE & LOWEST PRICES! 

ONLY FROM dh 


IMPORTS, INC. 


15" SCROLL SAW 


1" COMBINATION SANDER 


SLOW-SPEED GRINDER^ 


7x47* precision^round, cast-iron table - 
adjustable both ends, 3 blade all ball¬ 
bearing cutter-head, 1 H.R single phase 
motor. Many more features. Weighs 260 
lbs. 

MODEL G1182 -ONLY 


$310°° 


F O B WILLIAMSPORT. PA OR BELLINGHAM. WA 


65" bed is precision ground cast-iron. 
Motor is 1 Va HP, Single phase and 3 
blade cutter-head is all ball-bearing 
Comes with magnetic switch and weighs 
a hefty 500 lbs. SfiOCOO 

MODEL G1018-ONLY OfcO 

F O B WILLIAMSPORT. PA OR BELLINGHAM, WA 


3 HP, single phase motor with 2 spindie 
speeds and comes with 3 spindles - r t 
& Vs*. Has a magnetic switch and 
weighs a husky 500 lbs, 


s 825 00 


MODEL G1026 -ONLY 

F.O.B. WILLIAMSPORT PA OR BELLINGHAM, WA 




OUR BUSINESS ETHICS ARE SIMPLE - JUST OLD FASHIONED, THE AMERICAN WAY! 

• Honest, across-the-board dealings. 

• High quality merchandise at the lowest possible prices. 

Tested, quality motors and switches on all machinery. 

Constant monitoring of quality, both overseas and locally. 

Huge stock of merchandise at our 2 large warehouses. 

Same day shipping on 95% of the orders. 

• Large quantities imported directly from the factories 
and sold directly to the end users. 

• Large inventory of parts with qualified service personnel at both locations. 

• And last, but not least, courteous operators who always treat you with the respect you 
deserve, making shopping Grizzly a pleasure! 

If you have bought from us before, you will recognize the above points, but if you haven't tried 
us then we're all losing out Our past customers make our best references! 

^ CALL TOLL-FREE (for orders and catalog requests only) 


EAST OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI: 


1-800-523-GRRR 
(717) 326-3806 - 


(For Orders & Catalogs Only) WEST OF THE 1-800-541-5537 

(For Inquiries & Customer Service) MISSISSIPPI: (206) 647-0801 


Uses standard 5" blades and comes 
complete with motor & tilting table. 
INCREDIBLE BUY! 

MODEL G1572 

ONLY *99 50 prepa.d TO YOU l 


1 x42* belt, 8" disc with Vz HP, ball 
bearing motor. A very popular 
machine, 

MODEL G1Q13 

ONLY S 99 50 prepaid TO YOU! 


Large 10*^2" stone turns at 60 rpm in a water 
bath. Small stone turns at 3000 rpm. Excellent 
for chisels, knives, carving tools, etc, 

MODEL G1036 

ONLY $995° P r EPA1D TO YOU! 


6" JOINTER 


8" JOINTER 


3 H.P. SHAPER 


88-184 
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Peter Santulli of Circle Tree Woodworking in 
SausalEto, Ca.. wrestles strips of walnut into a 
bending form after softening them in his steamer. 
Beginning on page 53 r associate editor Jeffrey 
Burr takes you on a tour of the art of "Bending 
Wood.” with a look at the methods used by Peter 
and other craftsmen, from boatbuilders to instru¬ 
ment makers and including the furniture of Arthur 
(Espenet) Carpenter, The techniques shown in 
this article can be put to use by building the 
"Snowshoes” (page 32), "Quilting Hoop" (page 
60), or Octagonal Frames" (page 67), which all 
feature bent-wood construction. 
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.. .. . Clear Cuts 

When we decided against replacing our wall-to-wall carpeting* 
choosing instead to refmish our hardwood floors* we found that every 
door in the house had a 1-1/4" gap at the bottom. They had all been 
trimmed so they could easily dear the old carpet* but now they looked 
kind of silly with enough room to pass a Sunday New York Times 
underneath them. We decided to add a strip of wood to the bottoms of the 
doors to reduce the clearance to about 1 / 4 "* 

I brought the seven doors downstairs to the shop and glued on the extra 
wood* but because magazine deadline was close* I had to spend the rest 
of the day at the office. My Beloved said that she could finish the job— 
simply a matter of bell sanding the add-ons flush to the surface of the 
doors after the glue had dried. 

Now A will plead guilty to charges of failing to communicate. And my 
point here is not to make fun of Judy's woodworking skills. But the 
results of this job made me aware of a way of thinking that I use (at least 
some of the time) that leads to more successful woodworking projects. 

My Beloved was not present when I trimmed some additional material 
off the doors to create a square* straight, flat surface on which to glue my 
add-on pieces. She did not see me size each piece to make the doors the 
proper length. 

She knew we needed to fill V of the 1 - 1 / 4 " gap, so when she checked 
my work (not an unwise practice) and found that some of the add-ons 
were as much as 1 -1/2" wide* she went at them with hand plane* time and 
muscle until each glued-on strip was V' wide. When she made her way 
through the shavings to rehang the doors* she found that most still had an 
unacceptably wide gap at the bottom. 

It all comes down to the way you determine your objective. What is 
the true goal of the job you are about to do? Yes, we wanted to 
fill r of a gap—but that's not the purest expression of the 

objective. That doesn't account for other possible factors (such as the 
trimming to create a good glue joint). 

What we really wanted to do was fill an 80-1/2" doorway with a door 
that left 1 / 4 " clearance at the bottom. I had made ad-ons that would result 
in doors that were 80-1/4” long. 

It is important to distill a situation to its most basic, in order to 
determine the best way to proceed. If you're making a bookcase* for 
example, don't base your layout of the shelf locations on just the 
thickness of the shelves and the space you want between each. If you 
bear in mind that the bookcase will sit on the ground* and that each end 
of a shelf needs to be the same distance from the ground so they'll be 
straight, then you'll take all your measurements from the bottom of the 
case and not have to deal with books that fall over and slide away. 

It occurs to me that this method of thinking can be helpful in other 
aspects of life besides woodworking, so I've distilled the principle to a 
pure statement that I find helpful to remember: By finding the simplest 
way to express a problem, you'll discover the simplest way to solve it. 
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DANIELS DISCOUNT TOOLS 

Free Shipping 


SAVE TIME SAVE CASH 

FAMOUS TOOLS FOR LESS 
412-655-7541 

CALL TOLL FREE 1-800-537-3274 
LARGE SELECTION 


Milwaukee Tools 


5371-1 

i/ 2 " Hammer Drill Kit 



w/Case 

$199.80 

6508 

Sawzall w/Case 

$129.87 

6368 

7V4" Saw w/Case 



Carbon Blade,Ripfence 

$133.88 

0234-1 

Makita 

1 / 2 " Magnum Hole Shooter $119.88 

5007NB 

71 / 4 " Circular Saw 

Call for price 

8419B-2W 

3/4" Hammer Drill w/CaseCall for price 

6093 DW 

Cordless Driver-Drill 

Call for price 

6012HDW 

Bostitch 

Cordless Driver-Drill Kit 

Call for price 

N80C 

Nailer Coil 4D-12D 

$369.80 

N80S 

Nailer Stick 6D-16D 

$409.80 

N12B 

Nailer Coil Roofing 



7/0" X 13/4" 

$379.80 

N60FN-2 

Nailer - Finishing 



1i/4"- 21 / 2 " 

$299.80 


Bosch 

1582VS 

Variable Speed Jig Saw 

$139.80 

1651 

71 / 4 " Circular Saw 

$99.88 

1652 

8 V 4 " Circular Saw 

$109.88 

1581 VS 

Top Handle Variable 



Speed Jig Saw 

$159.80 

PortenCable 


315-1 

71 / 4 " Circular Saw 

$109.77 

665 

4000 RPM Drywall Drill 

$89.80 

9627 

Tiger Cub Reciprocating 



Saw - 2 Speed 

$135.80 

345 

Saw Boss 

$109.77 

314 

41 / 2 " Trim Saw 

$124.80 

97650 

1 / 2 " USR Hammer Drill Kit 

$149.80 


Free Catalog 



Hours 8-4 EST Call Now 1 -800-537-3274 

Many other famous tools at LOW LOW prices. 



For the Serious Woodworker . . * 

'° / NEW LOW PRICES \ 
STOP CHANGING BLADES! 

Why Buy 3 Blades When This ONE DOES IT ALL? 
RIP-COMBINATION-FINE CROSSCUT 

Made in America & maintained here in America for your benefit. 

Keep like-new performance, use our superior micro-edge factory sharpening! 


WOODWORKER I (For the Radial Saw) This is my original Woodworker blade™most desired by the American 
craftsman. Kerf 60 teeth 20°alternate bevel with micro-finish grind. Carbide C4 bard and 40% stronger. Perfect, 
polished cuts in every direction. The one blade that does it all—for as long as you'll cut wood or plastics. Designed for 
use primarily on your radial saw, thin kerf gives better puikontrol and less bottom splinter on both CROSSCUT and 
HIPPING. Available in 8", 9" and 10” diameters Recommended to use with dampener See below. 

WOODWORKER II (For the Table Saw) My new ALL PURPOSE Wade —primarily for your table-saw 14" kerf 30 
to 40 teeth (see below). Modified alternate-bevel with micro-finish grind. Exclusive Forrest 400 carbide Designed for 
super-fast and super-smooth CROSSCUTTING and RIPPING in heavy solid stock with a smooth-as-sanded surface. We 
rip 2" Red Oak with 1 HP at the shows leaving surface smoother than a jointer, then speed-miter and crosscut soft 
and hardwoods and PLV-VENEERS with NO BOTTOM SPLINTERING. Generally I recommend 40 teeth. However, if your 
ripping includes a lot of heavy 1 ft” to 2” hardwoods, specify 30 teeth See dampener information. STOP CHANGING 
BLADES! (wastes 2-5 minutes) Just raise for thick woods, lower for thin woods and perfect C^t everything) 

AVOID cheap imports! WOOD WORKER / and ft eliminate scratchy saw cuts for the rest of your fife!! 

^ITOOTH DADO SET cuts all 1/4'-13/1 G r fiat bottom grooves WITH or CRQSSGRAIN all woods and VENEER PLY5 
No splintering due to unique 4T and ST fillers and 24T outside saws NOTHING LIKE IT IN THE U.S.AJ 
Testimonial "I finally bought one and found ait your outrageous claims to be truer 


Jim Forrest, President and designer. 
mircoBcopmg cutting edge 

SPECIAL LOW PRICE SALE 


WOODWORKER! Radial Saw 




WAS 

NOW 50% OFF 

10" 601 

$162 

*B1 


9 * 60T 

156 

79 


a" GOT 

ISO 

76 


WOODWORKER 

It Table Saw 

AM V* 

tO r 40T 

$156 

$ 70 

1<1h 

30T 

135 

60 


r 40T 
30T 

B- 4QT 

146 

125 

136 

73 

63 

IV la 11 

11.50 tin 

68 


30T 

IIS 

68 

13 50 

7% - 30T 

112 

49 


T 307 

112 

49 



fT Dado 24T 13/16- »t 299 

Inquire lor Latg« Industrial Sues 


DAMPENER-STIFFENER One Side Aids A Smoother Quieter CutM 

* Holds blade rigid end true for belter cuts on your machine - Dampens out 
motor end bell vibrations from being transmitted up to ihe nmol the teeth 
l causing scratchy cuts - Greatly reduces cutting noise * Helps Kill saw 
sc ream-whist la from any vibrating blade surface * Is hardened and 
precision ground parallel and fist within .001 to keep your blade Irue 


■ Can be removed instantly il need requires lor deep cuts * One agamsi the 
outside leaves blade centered m slot bl steel table insert *6" dampener on 
10" blade gives 2 culdepth. Use 5 dampener if always in 1 > ?■£ deep culs 
Remove or use 4 for 3" cuts. For 0 and 0 blades, figure dampener siie 
accordingly 

6 Dampener $23 ♦ 5 Dampener $22 - 4 Dampener $20 5HJP 


WE RECOMMEND OUR FACTORY SHARPENING . 2-3 DAYS ON THESE AND AIL MAKES OF CAflSOE TIP SAWS $Hl> IN UPS 
NOW . ORDER the one blade that will outlast youl (10-20 slwpemngs possWej 

Dealer inquiries Welcome. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR FULL CASH REFUND 
40 years of fine American saw making & sharpening, 

FORREST MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 

250 Delawanna Ave r Clifton, NJ 07014 


J-ORReSL 


10 X40T $14.25, GOT $16.03 
Add return UPS $3 or 2nd Oay Ar $5 

We honor Amex. Visa & MasterCard, 

Money Orders, Personal Checks and COD s 
To order BY MAIL clip ad, circle choices and 
enclose payment Specify Dept PW when orderwitj. 

PHONE TOLL FREE! 

1 -800-526- 7852 {In NJ; 201 -473-5236) 


/ 
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Popular Woodworking welcomes your comments, pro or 
con. about articles we publish. Send your letters to: Editor. 
Popular Woodworking, IS00 Galaxy Way. Concord, CA 
94520. Letters may he edited for publication. 

Weird Way to Make a Weird Bowl 

The "weird bowls'’ on the cover of your magazine (PW #43, 
June/July 1988) caught my eye as I was browsing through a 
bookstore. They impressed me to the point that l was determined 
to make one; unfortunately I don't have a band saw ora lathe, and 
the only work area I have is a carport storage area that is 40" w ide 
and 96" long. I do have a motorized spindle with a 1/2“ drill 
chuck mounted on the shaft. 1 needed a w ay to fit a faceplate to 
this setup. Fortunately, I had retired from a company that had the 
capability to make what I needed. I went to the head of the 
engineering department with a sketch of what I had in mind (see 
below) and he said, "Sure, Norb, no problem," Two weeks later, 
I had my faceplate. 


In the meantime, I cleared some junk out of the carport storage 
area and made a small workbench at one end. I jerry-rigged a 



tool rest from some scrap wood and made some chisels out of old 
files. 

Because of my compact setup I had to scale down my bowl 
blank to 2-7/8 M X 6-3/4" instead of the 3-1/2" X 10-3/4" 
suggested in the article. I turned the inside and outside according 
to the instructions, using templates that were appropriately 
scaled down. 

Now I had to figure out how to cut the cyma curve without a 
band saw, I used tin snips to remove material from the back of 
a hack saw' blade so it w'ould be only 1/4" w r ide. With the bowl 
clamped in a vice, I sawed halfway through one edge with my 
hack saw, then I repositioned the bowl and started another cut to 
meet the first in the middle. Naturally the cuts on the back side 
of the bowl did not come together, but they were close enough 


that with a little patience and some twisting, the halves came 
apart. 

The final shaping was hard work, but when it was done, I 
entered my weird bow l in a crafts show- and it won a certificate 
of merit. 

When 1 make my next bowl. I want to try something different. 
Since my faceplate is 8" in diameter, I plan to just screw the bowl 
directly to the faceplate for the second turning stage and skip the 
plywood mounting board. When it’s time to cut the cyma curve, 
V\ \ lay it out on a piece of construction paper and lack it on with 
glue. 

In the article, the author mentions varying the cyma curve to 
get different shapes. Could he elaborate on this a bit more? 

Norbert Coyne 
Sarasota, FL 


The author replies: Any cyma curve will work as long as it is 
symmetrical and passes through the center point of the bowl (see 



illustration above). Even a straight line will work, making an 
unusual and attractive bowl that looks like a handled basket. 


Devore Burch 

_ Fort Worth , TX 

Doweling Jig Addendum 

Add Trend-Lines, Inc. to the list of suppliers of doweling 
jigs mentioned in our August/September 1988 issue. They 
carry the Dowl-h #1000 and #2000, and also the Record/ 
Marples #148. Their address is: 375 Beacham St., Chelsea, 
MA 02150, phone: (617 ) 844-8882. 

Corrections 

In "Country Sconce" (PW #45, October/November 1988) 
we suggested using a 13/16" Forstner bit to drill the hole for 
the brass ferrule that holds the candle. Unfortunately, Forst¬ 
ner bits are not made in that size. If you’re going to use the 
ferrule, drill a 7/8“ hole: if not, drill a 3/4" hole for the candle. 

In our article "Japanese Hand Saws" in PW #46 (Decem¬ 
ber/January 1989) we gave the wrong address for The Fine 
Tool Shops. Their correct address is: P.O, Box 7091, 
Portsmouth, NH 03801, phone (800) 533-5305* We regret 
these errors. 
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Freud Perfects the Thin Kerf Blade. 

Using advanced technology, Freud's international team of European and North American m 
engineers have perfected the thin kerf saw blade They have eliminated misaligned teeth, 
poor blade body tensioning, carbide chipping and a variety of other problems common with some 


Freud Inn 
2 IB Feld Ave 
High Point. NC 27264 
OT 434 3171 


For the best value in advanced thin kerf blade technology, demand Freud, 


The Freud Difference 


Superior Garbick Some of the physical properties of carbide 
elasticity, Hardness and resistance to chemicals, can be changed to 
meet cutting requirements. 

lb ensure the Hade you buy has the best carbide quaftties for its purpose, 
Freud produces special blends at its own factory. Through a combination of 
robotic and computer monitoring, each batch is checked to assure 
purity and quality. 


Advanced CAD System. The Computer Aided Design System 
simulates actual cutting conditions in three dimensions and records 
the blade performance This allows Freud engineers to electronically 
vary the material bang cut and the blade's physical characteristics 
to develop saw blades that provide optimum cutting performance 


Kerf 

.086 inch 
,094 inch 
.094 inch 
Kerf 
.062 inch 
.090 inch 
.090 inch 


Suggested Retail 

$49.00 
$54,00 
$56.90 
Suggested Retail 
$58.90 
$63.90 
$63.90 


The kerf on the Freud ID-inch crosscut blade; 20% thinner than the standard *126 inch kerf 
blade; reduces material loss when working with rare or expensive wood. 


Freud's thin kerf blade also requires less energy to feed the material into the saw blade; eases 
the strain on your power tool and makes your work easier and safer. 


Turn your under-powered saw into a real board cutting champion with Freud's thin kerf blade 
Each thin tooth takes out less wood than the standard carbide blade thus requiring less 
horsepower to produce equally good results. Also, the radial arm saw's aggressive self feeding 
characteristics are virtually eliminated. 


Call for the name of your local distributor: 


Stock Number 

LUB7MOO0 

LUB7MD09 

LUB7MD1Q 

Stock Number 

LUBBMD06 

LU8BMD09 

LU8BM01D 


Thin Kerf flip 

0 r, x22x5r 

9" x 22 x 5RT 
10" x 24 x 5/B" 

Thin Kerf Crosscut 
8" x 48 x 5J0" 

9" *54x5/8" 

10" x 60 x 5T 


laser Technology. A computer controlled, 500 watt laser is 
used in the production of Fraud cutting took The con¬ 
centrated beam of light creates a perfectly round I 
produces shoulders identical in shape and size 
and precisely centers the arbor hole In addi¬ 
tion, expansion slots am strategically 
placed to allow for heat dissipation 
during brating and blade body ex 
pension during actual use 


Thin kerf Made compared to 
standard kerf blade 


Freud thin ken blades 
Rip (left). Crosscut (right) 


Thin Kerf. 
Advanced 










Buy one of these Delta tools 
and well send someone to thank you. 



Someone once said, “A penny 
saved, is a penny earned!' 

And along that same line of think¬ 
ing, a hundred bucks saved is a hun¬ 
dred bucks to spend on wood- Or pos¬ 
sibly a second Delta tool. A tool that 
could save you a second hundred 
dollars. That's right, every time you 
buy one of these three Delta Quality 
machines, we'll rebate you $100. 

So what's our angle? Simple. 
We're fairly certain that once you've 
had your first taste of Delta Quality, 
it'll be tough to work with anything 
less. 

Let's say you've been 
looking for a 
good 10" Tilting 
Arbor Saw. This 
one has a cast 
table and wings. It'll 
make a cut up to 3^" 
deep and rip to the cen 
ter of a 50" panel. And 
with its self-aligning 
Jet-Lock, Micro-SeC 
rip fence you've got 
both capacity and 
precision in one tool. 


You' ve also got an extra $100 in 
your pocket that you might want to 
put toward the 14" Band Saw. With its 
6 W' capacity, and micrometer adjust¬ 
ment blade guides, it’s perfect for con¬ 
tours, straight cuts, even resawing. 
And, you've got it. Another hundred. 


We could go on about our 6" Joint¬ 
er, with its extra long 55 l h u table and 
its parallelogram support system, for 
uniform chip breaking and smoother 
finishes. But the best way to introduce 
you to Delta Quality tools is to put the 
first one into your shop. Along with 
a hundred dollars. Or two. Or three. 

Call toll-free for the name of your 
participating Delta dealer. 

Delta International Machinery Corp,, 
800/438-2486 (In PA, 800/438-2487), 

Offer good on 6" doirrtar/Model 37-154.14" Band 
Saw/Model 28-283, and 10" Tiding Arbor Bench 
Saw/Mode134-429 only from participaimg dealers 
in continental U.S.. Alaska and 
Hawaii from January 1 to 
June 30.1989. 


Building 
On Tradition 

JAdelxa 

A Pentair Company 
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MACHINE & TOOL CO. 


EXCALIBUR MACHINE & TOOL COMPANY 


U.S.A. 

210 Eighth St. South. 
Lewiston, MY 14092 
DLL FREE: 1-800-3B7-9789 


CANADA 

3241 Kennedy Rd . #7 
Scarborough, Gnt M1V 2J9 

(416) 291-8190 


PLEASE PHONE FOR THE NAME OF YOUR NEAREST DEALER 


THE EXCALIBUR T-SLOT FENCE SYSTEM 
IS AT SELECTED DEALERS NOW! 

DEALER INQUIRIES ARE WELCOME 


Dealer’s 

choice. 


The Excalibur T-Slot Fence System 
turns table saws into precision 
woodworking machines. Easily 
fitted to General Rockwell/ 
Delta, Powermatic, Crafts¬ 
man, etc., for a life¬ 
time of precision 
performance! 
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Tricks of the Trade 


r ' 77 icks oft it e Tra tie" sit a res t ‘cade rs ft/7s for ft utk i ny u v h ul- 
working tasks easier ami safer. If you've come up with a trick 
that would help (ft her woodworkers, send it to "Tricks of the 
Trade” OO Popular Woodworking, 1300 Galaxy Way. Coro 
cord . CA 94520 , Include any photos or sketches that help il¬ 
lustrate your idea f we'll redraw them): Wc pay $25 for each 
trick we publish. 


Compact Table Saw Support 

l didn't want to make space fora whole roller stand to support 
material coming off my table saw . so I came up with this small 
piece to use with my Black and Decker Workmate®, By using 



3/4" bull-roller turn it ure glides instead of a roller, l can set this 
up lengthwise alongside the table saw to support material heing 
crosscut. Install the roller glides into a length of 2 X 2 hardwood 
that has a groove cut in the bottom to receive a piece of 3 /h m 
plywood. Size the plywood so that when it's placed on the 
cross-table supports of the Workmate®, the top of the roller 
glides will be even with the top of the table saw . 

Jay E* Wright 
Chico, CA 

Splicing Moulding 

When butt-joining the ends ol a continuous piece of 
moulding, such as baseboards, trim the ends at 45 n . That way, the 



end of one board can overlap the end of the other so the joint will 
be less apparent if wood movement occurs. 

Anne Westbrook Dominick 
Hinsdale, Ml 


Dowel Tenoning Jig 


Here's how 1 use my shaper to cut tenons on the ends of dowels 
that are to be used for chair rungs: I damp a board that has a dado 



fence. It should be at least twice as high as the length of the 
tenon, Y ou may also need to add a wooden auxiliary fence for the 
cutter to bite into when set up in the proper position. 

1 grind the corner of the cutter to make a beveled shoulder, 
since square shoulders don't work well for most chair rungs. 

Don Taylor 
Deep River, MN 

Sharpening on a Belt Sander 

If you don’t have a bench grinder, here's a quick way to restore 
the bevel on a plane iron using a belt sunder Cut the end of a 
block oftwo-by at the proper angle for the bevel you need. Drill 



a 1/4" hole perpendicular to this angled surface, and countersink 
the other side to accept the head of a 1/4" carriage bolt. 

Lock the iron in place w ith a washer and a w mg nut, then make 
a few light passes on a belt sander (here we show a portable 
model damped upside down in a bench vise). Use a bell that is 
120 -grit or finer, then finish honing on oilstones. 

W, K, Alexander 
Richland. WA 
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$1950.00 


MUTER 

JT-0012.■■ 

12" planing width 

13V*" x 72" precision ground 

cast iron table. 

3HP motor 


$5535.00 


WIDE BELT SANDER 
A-2548.. ... 

24" working width 

A-3760. BSM 

36 A working width. 

3 precision balanced contact 
drum. Rugged heavy duty metal 
construction. Full power motors 
drive sanding and auto infeed 
smoothly. 


ONE YEAR FREE PARTS WARRANTY. LOBO POWER TOOLS FREE CATALOGUE. DON'T MISS IT t 

WE SPECIALIZE IN CUSTOMER 10922 KLINGERMAN ST# 3 WRITE OR CALL NOW 

SATISFACTION. 5. EL MONTE. CA.91733 < 818 ) 350-1096 


OUST COLLECTOR 
UFO-90 1 HP Motor 
UFO-101 2HP Motor 
UFO-102B 3HP Motor 


77? (/f value for HIGH QUttUTV machinery 


SPINDLE SHAFER 
s P-0034.— ESSE! 

W and Vi* spindle 

1HP. with forward and reverse 

control 


SPINDLE SHAPER 
SK-3CSPA 

1" and 3 /t* Spindle 
3Hp with forward and 
reverse control 


STROKE BELT SANDER 

SK-150OBS 

60" x 21 %" sliding table 
5" sanding belt width 
2HP motor 


BAND SAW 

SK-208S 

20" cutting width 
2HP motor 


M SANDER 
SK-15DS 
15" sanding width 

SK-20DS 

20" sanding width 
Two different grit precision con¬ 
tact drum. 3HP sanding motor, 
Vi HP auto feeding motor 


POWER FEEDER _ 

SK-303FD. imtM 

1 HP, 3phases 

SK-301FD. H3HM.I 

1 HP. 1 phases 

SK-321FD. RWiKiM 

V*HP. 1 phases 


AUTOMATIC SPINDLE SHAPER 
SP-150A 

VA* spindle w/foot spindle lock 

sliding table 

Cast iron fence 

5HP motor 3$peed 

Air clamp (optional) 


12 TIL JINS ARBOR TA BLE SAW 
HTS-0012 A.. fHiWiM 

With cast aluminum guide rail. 
3HP motor 


n PORTABLE PLANER 

wp-3012..-USED 

Stand (optional) __ 

WP-3012S. S323 
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by Hugh Foster 



Woodworking Techniques (Rodale Press Books, 33 E. 
Minor Sl, Emmaus, PA 18049) 96 pp., paperback, $9,95 

This is a collection of articles from back issues of American 
Woodworker. There is a school of thought that says one ought 
never to publish review of the competition's books. Another 
school of thought suggests that we're all in this woodworking 
thing together, and the more information that's availablcthe 
better. My thoughts are much closer to the second view. 

Woodworking Techniques is similar to the many volumes of 
Fine Woodworking on ... and shows w'hat we miss when we take 
our magazines for granted . This volume, which is scarcely larger 
than an issue of the magazine it anthologizes, presents a world 
of techniques to beginning, intermediate, and advanced 
woodworkers. Included here are several articles about 
dovetailing, another about mortise and tenon joining, one about 
carcase construction, several about various aspects of carving, 
several more about wood and wood grading, and several more 
about wood finishing. Perhaps most valuable of all, there are the 
best of the “tips" submitted over the years by readers. If you've 
been a long-term subscriber to American Woodworker , and 
saved your issues, you don't need to buy this book, for you have 
all of its contents. But you may want to buy it anyway—here it 
all is, in one place, without the distraction of the adverti sing, and 
ready for us to use. In short, it's a handsome* nicely produced 
volume. 

Weekend Woodworking Projects (Rodale Press Books, 33 
E. Minor St., Emmaus* PA 18049) 96 pp., paperback* $9.95 

Weekend Woodworking Projects is of far less interest to this 
reviewer than Woodworking Techniques * The projects, drawn 
from back issues of American Woodworker , are all intended to 
be made from the “scrap" in our shops. My shop never has scrap 
as pretty as I see in some of these projects. 

Most of these projects are designed to be completed in a single 
weekend. Many of the 29 projects are very handsome* but the 
book contains too many “toy" projects to suit me. Of course, that 
may be a great recommendation for many other woodworkers. 
There are projects here for woodworkers of all abilities. I’d 
recommend this book to you rather more hesitantly than the 
book about techniques; it's worth its price if it contains some 
plans that you will actually use. 

Trade Secrets: Tips & Hints from the Pros by Gene 
Schnaser (Rodale Press Books* 33 E. Minor St*. Emmaus, PA 
18049) 276 pp., $14.95 paperback, $19,95 hardback 

It is hard to tell whether Schnaser is acting here as author or 
editor, but it is little matter to us readers for w f hal he has come up 
with is an excellent and informative read. Perhaps the total text 
is too homogeneous to have been written by the great variety of 
experts assembled here, but their expertise is readily apparent, 
While not all of the text is devoted to woodworking, all of it will 

Hugh Foster is an Engiish-teaching woodworker in Manitowoc * 
Wisconsin , 


be of interest to handy types: after all, even woodworkers 
sometimes have to fix plumbing or electrical problems. 

Garretson Wade Chinn, namesake of the famous Garrett 
Wade Tool Company,contributes a section about selecting hand 
tools; John Juraniteh adds a chapter about sharpening; Pat 
Spielman tells about routing; Homer Form by tells about 
restoring and refinishing furniture. And these are only four of the 
twenty-six chapters! 

The book's avowed purpose is to help eliminate the modem 
tendency to keep specialized knowledge to ourselves rather than 
share it freely. No one is an expert on everything, and we 
shouldn’t have to feel intimidated because someone else knows 
more about something than we do; the best approach is to just go 
ahead and ask those dumb questions. Here, Schnaser has asked 
them for us. He has asked the right people* and his compilation 
of their answers is masterful. No, the book w'on't make you a 
master plumber, electrician, finish carpenter, or 
what-have-you* but it will give you insights into intelligent 
ways of working that have stood the test of time, I'd recommend 
you spend the extra $5 for the hardback edition; you're likely to 
use it enough to destroy the paperback in too short a time. 

The Razor Edge Book of Sharpening by John Juraniteh 
(Warner Books, 666 Fifth Ave,, New York* NY 10103) 145 pp., 
paperback, $12.50 

John Juraniteh is an interesting fellow and an awfully good 
writer. He knows more about sharpening than just about anyone 
I've ever known of. Except for this one* there aren’t really any 
good books about sharpening available, and this one isn't 
particular about woodworking tools. He treats sharpening the 
axe, the plane iron, the chain saw* and the adz; everything else 
he treats falls more into the category of sporting goods: fish 
hooks* sheath knives, arrowheads, and the like. 

The introduction is great. You learn right away that Juraniteh 
not only knows how to sharpen, but also knows how to teach 
someone how to sharpen. It contains a photo sequence of a 
sharpening contest which pits a pair of pre-teen girls against a 
trained professional barber. The girls start with dull hunting 
knives and the barber starts with a sharp straight-razor. They 
sharpen their weapons, the girls lather up the author, and then 
proceed to shave him faster than the barber can shave the other 
“victim." Of course you learn something else about the author—■ 
he knows how to promote himself: There's even a photo 
sequence of the author shaving himself with a double-edged 
axe. 

Even if you don't care for the author's glitzy* self-promoting 
style* the general instructions about what is sharp and the 
specific instructions about various tools will prove to be at least 
as valuable as even the best in-person sharpening lesson you've 
ever had. With hundreds of illustrations and carefully honed 
text, this pro shows us how to pul a keen edge on the dullest tools. 

Router Jigs & Techniques by Patrick Spielman (Sterling 
Publishing Co.* Two Park Ave., New York* NY 10016) 383 pp.* 
paperback $14.95 
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With 776 drawings and photos, this has to be the best thing for 
router users since Spiel man's Router Handbook came out a few 
years ago. There's not enough room in a simple review to even 
list all that's available in this volume. There is a section about 
bits* and there is a section about the commercially available jigs 
and fixtures. More interesting than these* though* are the 
sections about shopmade jigs, fixtures* and useful devices. So is 
the section about "the ultimate router table/' which is not like 
any of the commercial models you've seen and equally unlike 
most of the plans offered in the magazines. Is it your ultimate 
router table? I can’t answer that question for you. What I can say 
with certainty is that this large, handsome volume will show you 
how to do the things you do now' with the router faster and more 
safely* and it will also show you how to quickly and safely 
accomplish some routing tasks that you may have thought w^ere 
impossible. This book may deserve space on the shop shelf even 
more than the author's Router Handbook. It's a goldmine of 
router information* 

200 Original Shop Aids & Jigs for Woodworkers by 

Rosario Capotosio {Popular Science Books/Sterling Publishing 
Co.* Two Park Ave.* New' York, NY 10016) 358 pp., paperback, 
$14.95 


why that some of us need to go with the how that w ill enable us 
to build these worthy original American projects. Successfully 
completing Shaker-style projects probably requires that we 
adopt the Shaker mindset—at least in the shop—and no book 
explains that mindset as well as this beautiful volume* fpWj 




Popular. 

Pocket-size 

MINI-LIGNO 

$110 

Only 


ftSk kwluu Dn 

moisiure meters i range 4- 30%. 
4-60%) and accessories id 
monitor air or ktin drying. 


that dw moisture content of wood is 
crucial. Moisture related defects such as 
surface checks, warpage. cracks, loose 
joanis, loggy limshes. etc., can min 
the best piece suer butft 




moisture deled 5 are irreversible 
Therefore don'l waste money and 
Irmeon wei wood. Use a moisture 
meler to be sum you work 
Only wilb dry wood 




Wood Moisture Meter R0 Box 30145 

t t . . . , Portland, OR 97230 

from Ltgnomat USA Tel: 800 - 227-2105 503 - 257-0957 


Originally published by Van Nostrand Reinhold in 1983 as 
Capotosto's Woodworking Wisdom * this republication again 
makes available this collection of the best ideas of a lifetime's 
woodworking and writing about woodworking. The three 
sections of the book are "Making and Using Jigs and Aids*” 
"Tips and Techniques*'’ and "Projects*” Appendixes treat the 
important topics of shop safety and specialty hardware. The first 
two sections are organized by tool* and the projects which take 
up the last forty per cent of the book are included specifically 
because they illustrate techniques that woodworkers should 
know about but may not know. 

This book* like Spiel man’s Router Jigs & Techniques, will be 
kept in my comparatively small in-shop library. In terms of 
“bang for the buck,” these two, like Schnaser’s Trade Secrets 
(reviewed above)* have to be among the very best woodworking 
books of last yean 

Shaker: Life, Work and Art by June Sprigg and David 
Larkin ©1987 (Stew-art* Tabori* & Chang* 740 Broadway, New 
York* NY 10003) 272 pp., hardback* $40 

Recommended by a woodworking friend in a distant city* 
Shaker came to me as one of those odd* uncategorizable books, 
it doesn’tquite belong just “on the coffee table*” for it practically 
insists that we read it. It isn't really a book about woodworking* 
and there are absolutely no plans here* not even a measured 
drawing. Bui there arc about eight dozen sumptuous color 
photos that are certain to inspire a woodworker to head for the 
shop* With John Kassay’s The Book of Shaker Furniture 
(Amherst: The University of Massachusetts Press, 1980) and 
Tomes Moser's books about Shaker furniture* Shaker gives the 


THE SANDER WITH 



44" TO BE PRECISE 

Uniform thickness accuracy to within .010 ol an inch-precision ihai you almost have 
to see to believe. Or lake the word ol thousands ol woodworkers who are achieving 
flawless sanding results in their cabinet shops, craft shops, home workshops, custom 
furniture shops and in musical instrument making 

The Performa* Component Sander appeals to such a wide vanety of woodworkers 
because it allows you to setecl the components to fit your needs now with retrofitting 
options lor potential heavier use later 

Plus, your sanding width won't ever be limited with the 44" wide sanding capacity, 
due to the open-end design of the Performs % S^T Sander, which is jusf one of the 
many innovative features 1 hat makes the Pertormax Component Sander a wise invest¬ 
ment and an excellent choice for alf types of woodworking. 

For More Information or the Dealer Nearest You 
Call 1-800-334-4910 or Write to: 

Performsx Products * Inc., II975 Portland Ave. S’-* Suite I42 t Burnsville, MS' 55337 
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Videoscene 

by Alan Marks 


Faceplate Cabinetmaking, a series of five video tapes with 
Roger W. Cliffe, ©1988 by Roger Cliffe, distributed by 
Vid-Wood Publishing Co., PX). Box 116, DeKalb, Illinois 
60115, $29.95 per tape—excluding the tape on advanced door 
construction which retails tor $34.95 

This five-part series covers a particular form of 
cabinet making which utilizes faceplate or faceframe 
construction. This method is predominantly used in this country 
for commercially produced kitchen cabinets; however, 
European-style construction (32mm), which does away with 
faceframes altogether, is starting to be used here more and 
more. It also lends itself for use in commercial casework 
construction for freestanding cabinets. In either case it enables 
manufacturers using combinations of hardwoods and veneered 
plywood to choose between varieties of decorative surface and 
edge treatments. 

In the series, Roger Cliffe presents this cost-efficient 
industrial construction in adaptation for use in home projects 
or possibly the small commercial shop. Besides having written 
and published three books, this prolific author bears the title 
of Professor at the Department of Technology, College of 
Engineering, Northern Illinois University. Please be advised 
this is commercial-grade furniture, not gallery quality. Those 
interested in making the three projects used for illustration—-a 
hall chest, a nigh (stand, and the stereo cabinet—would do 
well to purchase Table Saw Techniques and/or Radial Arm 
Saw Techniques by Roger Cliffe in which detailed plans are 
printed. 

The tapes may each be purchased individually, and I am 
going to discuss each of the five in detail. 

Building the Cabinet, 53 minutes 

Cliffe begins the construction of a nightstand with one drawer 
and one door by starting with the faceplate, lie cuts out five 
interchangeable pieces to serve as rails and stiles. He determines 
the placement of these pieces on the basis of which side shows 
to best advantage and w hat defects need to be hidden. Most other 
presentations neglect this important consideration. 

Cliffe delivers for the most part a very competent, convincing 
demonstration of the methods he uses. Some of those methods 
seem to me a little shortsighted. I suppose bell sanding with 
portable tools has its applications, but 1 question the wisdom of 
using it on pieces which must keep the same exact thickness for 
future machining operations. I feel hesitant to endorse this 
procedure. Cliffe uses wood blocks directly over clamped glue 
joints in complete realization that he wall have to most probably 
shave them off when the joint has dried. It would have been so 
much easier to sandwich pieces of wax paper between the blocks 
and the joint to save the bother. 

It shocked my sensibilities a little to see him use a pneumatic 
nailer to fasten the faceplate, as well as at other points during the 
assembly. Not that 1 wouldn't use one if J had it, but l don't like 
to set nails and fill nail holes on anything resembling fine 

Alan Marks is a cabinetmaker in Carmel Valley . California, and a 
contributing editor to PW, 


furniture. I wouldn't mind doing it on painted kitchen cabinetry, 
however. 

After gluing and nailing the faceplate to the carcase, he used 
a router with a ball bearing flush-trim hit to trim the solid w ood 
flush with the plywood sides. This is an excellent production 
method when used with some woods and some types of grain or 
with plastic laminates. But 1 have encountered tear-out and 
splintering under certain conditions, and I think these dangers 
should have been pointed out. 

Cliffe's procedures have validity w ithin a context. Some are 
extremely cost-effective. The limited choice of power tools 
accurately reflects what might be found in the average hobby 
workshop. If small production cabinet shops are not using some 
of the techniques he presents, they probably should be, but many 
of them have no legitimate place anywhere but in the home 
workshop. 

This first tape sees us through completion of the carcase plus 
top. Drawer construction is the topic of the next video in the 
series. 

Bask Drawer Construction, 48 minutes 

Actually, two videos in this series deal with drawer 
construction, 1 suppose the real distinction between them ties in 
what is covered in one video but neglected in the other. Basic 
Drawer Construction covers nomenclature, the different kinds 
of drawers, plus the various available options in materials for 
sides, fronts, and bottoms. It mentions several ways of joining 
drawer fronts to sides, as well. Next follows a demonstration on 
using the table saw to cut drawer joints for a drawer which is then 
assembled. To me this w^as the most confusing part of the entire 
series. Close-up shots were poor, and I had no idea which of the 
various joinery constructions he had chosen to assemble. 

A comprehensive section about selecting drawer slides 
followed, w ith a discussion of w hat the various options were for 
slides. There then followed a good section on drawer pulls, 
which 1 also appreciated. 

Except for the one confusing segment, Basic Drawer 
Construction seemed more a rundown of options than it did a 
demonstration of how to build drawers. 

Advanced Drawer Construction (Bui Idi ng the Dra w ers), 54 
minutes 

My review copy's jacket labels this tape Advanced Drawer 
Construction; the tape itself hears the title Building the Drawers* 
This seems to me to be a more suitable title, since hands-on 
building takes precedence in this video. Anyone using this series 
who wants to actually build drawers, in addition to merely 
learning about them, will need this video in addition to the 
previous one. 

In it, several w f ays of fastening sides to fronts are covered 
using shdingdovetails as well as two forms ofinterlocking joints 
involving rabbets w ith dados. The easier of these tw r o appears to 
me to have very little strength unless combined with nailing or 
pegging. All these joints arc machined; consequently dovetail 
devotees will need to look elsewhere for guidance. Manual 
operations receive very little attention. In fact, as I recall, there 
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is only one instance in this whole series where a hand plane is 
used. 


Basic Door Construction, 54 minutes 

We are introduced here to three basic cabinet door types: the 
flush door, the rabbeted or lip door, and the overlay door. Doors 
are further divided up into ones with the panels rabbeted in from 
behind, those held in place by moulding strips, and those with 
panels held in grooves. 

The two types of doors that are dealt with in some depth are 
those with lapped joints and those with mortise and tenon joints. 
The remainder of the tape deals with measurement and layout 
techniques, and demonstrates methods for cutting rabbets and 
lap joints with router, table saw, and radial arm saw. 

There is no explanation of any sort given on how to use any of 
the tools employed in the series. It is assumed that the viewer has 
a basic familiarity with their use. 

There is also a demonstration using a moulding cutter and 
table saw for cutting quarter-round panel moulding as well as a 
portion on mitering mouldings for plywood doors. 

Advanced Door Construction, 82 minutes 

J valued this tape more than the others because i had never seen 
the construction of a haunched mortise and tenon joint before. 
The exposition here was probably the best in the series, Cliffe 
covers this type of joint in detail, though he missed covering one 
step in the tenon—culling process. 

He cuts his mortises using two methods: one involving a 
doweling jig undone a drill press and mortising bit. He neglected 
to point out that he was using a brad point drill for the former or 
a mortising bit for the latter: such information could be of vital 
importance to the success of the project. 

He demonstrates resawing a board to construct a 
book-matched panel using a table saw. 1 le says that if you don’t 
get the two halves identically thick and don't have a planer, you 
can use a belt sandcr to thickness the glued-up halves. \ can't 
imagine doing an accurate job of it with a belt sander, but 1 must 
confess I haven't tried. 

Cliffe then shows how to raise panels on the table saw and on 
the radial arm saw using a dado head for the latter. When it comes 
to sanding the cuts, he uses an orbital palm sander without adust 
mask (choke!), Come glue-up time, he squeezes a few drops into 
the mortises and puts none on the tenons. I would like to have 
seen glue spread on the mortise walls w ith a small stick or brush 
and on the tenon surfaces as well. Finally, he shows us how to fit 
a flush door, install mortise hinges and mount it. Then he repeals 
that operation for an overlay door with surface mount hinges. 

This ambitious series of five is, despite its shortcomings, the 
best available video guide to making faceplate kitchen cabinets. 
Ithink small production cabinet shops could benefit from some 
of the techniques, and the do-it-yourselfer may feel encouraged 
to tackle that kitchen remodel. The subject could be covered 
even better, with more clarity and better organization, but 1 feel 
pleased to finally have something of its ilk to recommend, [Pfij 


RAISED PANEL BIT 

SUPPLIED WITH 
BALL BEARING 

1 Large Dvejneter 



MAKE BEAUTIFUL RAISED PANEL DOORS * . . 
WITH YOUR 1/4" ROUTERI 

Professional production quality bit makes it quick and easy to 
produce matching rails and stiles — the panel raising bit with 
ball bearing guide makes the raised panel 
perfect every time. 


SALE PRICE 


Regular value Over $150. 00 

$ 69 95 


FOR COMPLETE SET 


ORDER ITEM *054 for 1/4" Shank Set 

(Includes all bits shown) 




PERSPECTIVE VIEW Of PANEL DOOR 
(With ONE Rail REMOVEDt 


CARBIDE TIPPED 
1/4" Shank 


REVERSIBLE 
COMBINATION 
RAIL and STILE BIT 

(For making maching rats aid tfiiw In 
ra.urt panel doors., etc.) 

Works *iin slock rrom 
. nna is 7/a duck 


T —7 


CARBIDE TIPPED - TWO FLUTE 
1/4" SHANK 

supplied wilh Balt Bearing 

To order by Masler Charge or Visa Toll Free 
7 Day — 24 Hour Order Service, Call 

1-800-533-9290 or *end check to; 
MLCS. Ltd.. P.O. Box 4053 P, Rydal, PA 19046 


CONTROL THE SPEED OF YOUR ROUTER 


ROUTE AT THE SPEED 
THAT GIVES THE BEST 
RESULTS WITH THE 
WOOD AND BIT YOU 
ARE USING! 

* LESS TEAR OUT 

* STOPS BURNING 

* FEED AT COMFORTABLE RATS 

* BETTER, SAFER RESULTS 
WITH LARGE DIAMETER 
PANEL-RAISING BITS 

* LESS WEAR ON SITS 

* LESS NOISE AND SOFTER STARTS 
AT LOWER SPEEDS 


FEATURES: 

* SPEED ADJUSTABLE FROM FULL SPEED TO O PPM 

* FULL HORSEPOWER AND TORQUE AT ALL SPEEDS 
- GO BACK AND FORTH FROM ANY PRE-SET SPEED 

TO FULL SPEED AT THE FLIP OF A SWITCH 

* WORKS WITH ALL ROUTERS 3 HP OR LESS 

* 120V 15 AMP 

* GIVES YOUR ROUTER A FEATURE ONLY AVAILABLE 
ON ROUTERS THAT COST OVER $500.00 

EASY TO USE — SIMPLY PLUG IN SPEED CONTROL AND PLUG YOUR 
ROUTER INTO THE SPEED CONTROL — TURN DIAL FOR BEST RESULTS 
(SPEED CONTROL HAS A CUP THAT CAN BE WORN ON YOUR BELT OR 
HUNG ON WALL OR LEFT LOOSE.) 

* REDUCES SPEED ELECTRONICALLY WITHOUT REDUCING TORQUE: 
ELECTRONIC FEED-BACK MAINTAINS SPEED BY INCREASING VOLTAGE 
TO MOTOR AS LOAD INCREASES. 



To order by Master Charge or Visa Toll Free 
7 Day — 24 Hour Order Service. Call 

1-800-533-9298 (In PA 1-800-346-7511, Ext. 56) 
or send check to MCLS, Ltd.. P O. Box 4053 R Rydai PA 19046 
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Sc an grind 

WET GRINDERS 

• RUN FORWARD 
OR REVERSE 

• YR. LIMITED WARRANTY 

• SHARPEN TOOLS WITHOUT 
REMOVING TEMPER 



2 MODELS 


Henry Taylor 


1 VV'x6" Dia. Stone 
1 Vfe"x8" Dia. Stone 


• CARVING TOOLS - 250 SIZES & STYLES AVAIABLE 


• TURNING TOOLS — 50 H.S. TOOLS AVAILABLE 


SEND $1.00 FOR CATALOG. DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 

THE WOOD & SHOP 

5605 N. Lindbergh St. Louis, MO 63042 314-731-2761 

































Clayton Oscillating 
Spindle Sanders. 

For large or small 

% 


shops. Ideal for con- 

1 

tour sanding. Quick 
change drums. W’ 

a J 

mi. 

to 4”. Satisfaction 

*v 

1 

guaranteed. Cover¬ 
ed by 1 yr, war¬ 
rantee. 4 models to 
choose from. For 


more information 
write: 

Clayton Enteiprises 



2505 W. Dewey Rd. 



Owosso, Ml 48867 

Made in U S A. ' 


Woodworking in the 

NORTHWEST 

The Faculty; Professionals specializing in 
one-of-a-kind objects. 

The School: One of America's oldest crafts 
com mu niiies. 

The Space: A totally-equipped studio* 

The Program; Personal insuuaion to 
develop skills & ideas. 

The Student: Man or woman with vision 
who loves to work with wood 

Write: Oregon School of Arts and Crafts* 

Department W* 8245 SW Barnes Road, 

Portland, OR 97225 (503) 297-SS44. 


* SANDPAPER * 


NO GIMMICKS — 

BELTS: GWTS ASSORTED 

MBSQTHEKWSE SPEC1FED 

1130 I 68 w 3124 S .80 h 
1M 42 .69 ti 3 1 27 .63 ta 
tiU .«ea 4121 * .91 ea 
214 K IS .73« 4 v 34 Mti 
3 H 8 -74 ea 4*36 1.11 tt 

3*21 ,77m Si 48 2.98ei 

Um Nil 2m 60 2,47 m 

OTHER SIZES ON REQUEST 

NO LOAO PAPER 

50 /fft iM.pt 
iSO-A ihru 400 -A 510 -pk Sll/pk 

PRESSURE SENSITIVE 
ADHESIVE D1SCS1 

6 " SI .06 m ¥ OTHER ITEMS * 
r 1.99 M 4 WIDE BELTS 

9 H 2.46 m ¥ ROILS 

10 '' 3.05 ea ¥ FLAP WHEELS 

12 MS mi ¥ PUMP SLEEVES 
ir 6.95 M 

¥ MINIMUM OROEft S25.00 
¥ MASTERCARD. VISA OR CHECK 
¥ SATISFACTION GUARANTEED!! 


GREAT PRICES 

SHEETS: [StillPRICE 


CABINET PAPER 



50/[ft 100'tft 

m 

W/pk KO/pk 

m 

15/pk 27/pk 

m 

14/pk 25/pk 

m 

13 /pk 23/pk 

I90tttojl5«c 

12/pk 21/pk 

FINISHING PAPER 


50 .'pk 100/pk 

W-A 

M.'pk 116/pk 

100 thru 2B0A 

0 'pk ff/pk 

WET/DRY PAPER 


50/pt IM/pk 
m thru m SO .'pk S23pk 


¥ JUMBO CLEANING STICK ¥ 
tUQ 

SEND MAIL ORDERS TO: 

ECON'ABRASIVES 
m SOX P865021 
PIANO f TX 75086 

NATIONAL l-aOO-367 4101 
IN TEXAS (214) 377 9779 

TEXAS RES. ADO Th 5JML£S TM 
■SHPPttfG CHJUTCES ADD U ?S 


The workbench 
companion 



WATCO 

DANISH OIL FINISH 

Watco Danish Oil Finish can be 
your ideal workbench companion for 
all those wood finishing projects 
around the house. Easy to use with 
beautiful results.., Watco Danish Oil 
gives wood that natural hand*rubbed 
look and feel with long-las ting 
durability, 

Watco is IN the wood not on it like 
surface coatings. And because Watco 
is deep within the wood, it's spot- 
repairable and simple to maintain. 

Ideal for furniture, paneling, 
cabinets, doors, antiques and trimwork 
Watco is also safe to use on ^bucther 
blocks, cutting boards and children's 
furniture and toys. 

Choose from 10 beautiful finishes: 
Natural, and Light, Medium, Dark and 
Black Walnuts, Iced Iced Oak, Cherry, 
Golden Oak, Fruitwood and English 
Oak- For more information on Watco 
Finishing Products...call or write 

Watco-Dennis Corporation 
19610 Rancho Way 
Rancho Dominguez, CA 90220 
(213)635-2778 j 


Transfer your patterns 


like the Pro's! 


GREAT! TOUR OWN 
PE RFORATED PATTERNS 



PfLTTfih riAHsm «J1 


Transfers oxggs/mjmtttn. 
mthut twang, Cutouts cr 
carbon*. 

bWtf djmmimtsMC 
mtseMjtfttni flutexn 
hi’ tntmsfmcXtH sccmiS- 
HstkAtCAfjfl 

COMPLETE KIT $18. 95 

SHAPED TREE 

£0 0. VtSA«STEACA«5ACa?TEDv 





NEW EZE ANGLEGUIDE SAWS 
160 DIFFERENT ANGLES 

with no saw adjustment! 

■FAST - Ho need !o rase or tower saw or swing arm 
•SIMPLE - templates Ml me angfe lor you 
•ACCURATE - Make exact *n^1e tuts prwousty 

>m possible with tsmvmiotfti rhai sen*ng 

EifrAngteguid@*“5: 5 templates, Si5$6 

32 angles iron 2'/*° m° 

EifrAngieguide'-S 6 templates, S24-95 

160 angles from V}*-80° 

Limited Sime only-FREE postage and handtmgf 
Money-back guarantee' FREE brochure on 
r&qyest Send name, address, and check lo: 


Steussy Creations 

334 ATHERTON AVENUE 
NOVATO, CA 94945 415/697-1457 


BRAN DING IRON 

Kt 





CALL TOLL FREE 
TO ORDER YOUR 

8RAN0MARK 

1-800*323-2570 

(ORDERS ONLY) 
^ 8:00 - 5:00 EASTERN JIME 

Your Satisfaction Guaranteed 

* Convenient torch heating 

* Solid Brass—lasts years 

* Special wording available 

* 1st line as shown 
■ 2nd line—19 letted 

spaces inav 

* «** letters 

* distinctive border 

* Add S2 50 Strippi ng A 
handling 

* OH res add St 44 tic 

Order by mail Irom 

““ Brand Mark 

462 Carthage Or -Dept PWW1* Beavercreek OH 45365 
SI 3-4 26-6043 
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The Business End 

by Peter Good 


Faking Home the Gold 


If you read my last article "Pricing Your Work”' (Issue #45, 
Gaober/Nov ember 1988) and followed my procedure to arrive 
at a unit price for your work, such as an hourly labor rate, you 
may have come to the alarming realization that you have to 
increase your prices—perhaps substantially—to properly 
accommodate your business and personal financial needs. The 
element of alarm would probably come from the fact that 
increasing your prices might put you above the competition to 
the point where you might lose business by bidding too high, 
sending you into a downward economic spiral. As E mentioned 
in the dosing lines of that previous article, two ways you can 
correct the situation are to upgrade the quality or uniqueness of 
your work to make it consistent with a higher price, or determine 
what the flaws are in your business that force you to be so 
high-priced, and eliminate them. 

First, let's examine the idea of raising the quality or 
uniqueness of your work. Switching to top quality materials and 
techniques can be a definite selling point, since it is precisely 
what many buyers are looking for. Using only the finest grades 
and species of wood, the most durable glues and finishes and the 
most reliable methods of joinery can go a long way toward 
successfully making a sale, especially if you can make your 
customers aware of these features. People appreciate as much 
information as they can get to help them make a purchase 
decision and will give you high marks if you explain exactly why 
you use the materials and techniques that you do. They like to 
know that you are making every effort to provide them with a 
dependable, high quality product and that you make no 
compromises in the production process. 

Another technique that will differentiate your product from 
others involves moving it forward or backward in time. This 
means making a commitment to either embrace the past, as in 
creating faithful reproductions of period work using the original 
materials and methods of construction: or going forward, 
staying on the cutting edge of design and technology. Both 
methods work well because of our reverence for the past and our 
fascination with the future. In either case, you will move out of 
the vast middle ground where most woodworkers tend to plant 
themselves, perhaps because there is comfort in familiarity. 

The way in which you use materials is another area to explore 
in your quest for uniqueness. The idea, remember, is to be 
different. Consider using materials from other countries or 
cultures, or materials which would be considered non traditional 
Granite countertops and teak bathtubs are examples of this. 
Also, many materials from other parts of the world that might be 
considered quite mundane in their country of origin can seem 
quite exotic here, simply because they don't occur here. Also, 
think about using materials in nontradition a 1 wavs. How about 
marble arms for wooden chairs? Glass drawer fronts? Padded 
leather cabinet sides or inlaid metal trim in stair rails or wall 
paneling? Many customers appreciate a fresh or unusual 
approach to the use of materials. 

How about searching for a niche in the market which is not 

As owner of Grand Openings in Oakland. California . Peter Good 
manufactures doors > Me also govs seminars at national wood¬ 
working shows on the business aspects of running a small shop. 


currently being filled? This may take some imagination and 
research, hut it could be your ticket to greater financial rew ards. 
Think creatively about what the possibilities are. 1 know' of 
woodworkers who have done such things as making dashboards 
for luxury cars, attractive wood presentation cases for fine 
wines, custom music stands and wooden sinks. With some 
imagination and observation, you may be able to find some need 
which is not currently being filled. Another thing along these 
lines is to offer unusual or exceptional service. This can take the 
form of night or weekend service, or setting aside time so that 
you can offer same-day service on certain things. Delivery and 
installation are other possibilities. Since effective selling is 
basically theater, there are endless things which you can do to 
increase the appeal of your products by performing special 
services for your customers. 

Perhaps the pricing required to make ends meet and also make 
a profit is too high for your liking, and you don't want to be 
unique or exceptionally upper end, and don't want to perform 
any extraordinary services; you just want to be able to get your 
prices down and still live reasonably well. The thing to do is to 
look at the reasons why your prices have to he so high and 
eliminate the problems. The areas to look at can vary greatly 
from one business to the next, but I'll discuss a few' typical 
sources of problems. 

The first is inefficiency* In woodworking, this can mean the 
poor use of shop space or production areas. Equipment and w ork 
stations should be arranged in such a manner as to minimize the 
movements of people and materials. This involves devising a 
flow pattern so that material and jobs move in one direction 
through your shop. People should be able to do as much as 
possible without leaving a work station. Ask yourself. "What is 
the fastest and least laborious w f ay to accomplish this task?" 
Materials should be readily available. If there is more than one 
person in your shop, give some consideration to the separation 
of tasks to avoid any duplication and to have the job done only 
by the appropriate person. 

Poor planning is another area which might need attention. 
This can mean improper scheduling, causing a lumpy work 
flow, duplication of activities and work stoppages resulting 
from failure to make provisions for tool and equipment 
maintenance. One of the biggest planning deficiencies, 
however, is the failure to understand or accept the fact that in 
order to stay healthy and prosper, a business must change w ith 
the times. It's important to observe trends, economic indicators 
and the general direction of the industry. New techniques and 
products should be given careful consideration. Such concepts 
as the 32mm system of cabinet construction and the purchase of 
furniture components from other sources are things which may 
make the difference between successfully competing in the 
marketplace or becoming a business failure statistic. 

Poor management-employee relations can also drag down the 
economy of a business. If an employee does not feel in any way 
invested in the business, he can hardly be expected to take much 
interest in its future or economic state of affairs. Such seemingly 
simple things as good communication, compensation and 
working conditions can mean the difference between an 
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employee who is genuinely concerned with and involved in ihe 
growth and prosperity of a business* and one who is just putting 
in time. 

Finally, there are the obvious things to look at; such as poor 
financial and marketing practices. Things like cash flow, debts 
and accounts receivable cannot be ignored. If you are 
uncomfortable with these or tend to put them somewhere near 
last place on the daily list of things to do, perhaps you should 
consider working with an accountant. No one can be expected to 
have the time or talents to handle all aspects of running a 
business; and for many business owners, it’s a wise move to use 
the help and skills of others in areas where he may be lacking. 
Financial advisors can also offer much useful information on 
such matters as fronting money for materials, being aware of 
overhead, investments in inventory and expenditures for 
equipment. Marketing advisors can help with things such as 
advertising, promotion and the formulation of a marketing plan. 

To determine what the problems in your business may be, it 
will take an open mind and some careful analysis. We often tend 
to brush off this analysis with the excuse that we don't have time 
for such things and that the work at hand is of much greater 
importance. Sometimes we tend to ignore the problems until the 
situation becomes so serious that only extraordinary measures 
will reverse a destructive trend. If it appears that prices must be 
unrealistically high for a business to survive, il may be time for 
a careful examination of how one is running the business. 
Hopefully, it won't be too late. |PW| 




CLAMP 'N 
TOOL GUIDE 

ALL-IN-ONE. „ 

• Bar Clamp • Straight Edge 

• Fence • Power Tool Guide 

As a FENCE or GUIDE, il attaches ten times faster 
than C clamping and won t surface mar wood. As a 
BAR CLAMP, ihe unique low profile jaws enable you 
to damp butt-jointed corners (down to W material) 
and also allow edge damping. These clamps always 
lay flat for easy assembly set-ups. World's fastest, 
most versatile bar cfampl 

TWO SIZES AVAILABLE: 

24" Grip..*.$22.95 

50" Grip (panel size).. $32.95 

ORDER TOLL-FREE! 

1 800 428-3609 (Inside California) 

1 800 228-1806 (Outside California) 

Master Card, Visa, Check or Money Order. In California, add 


ASSEMBLE CLAMPING 


SHOOT iWS ALLOW 
EDGE CLAMPING 


6% sales tax. 


WE PAY FREIGHT within Continental U.S.A. 



odman 


RODMAN & COMPANY, INC 


965 W. VENICE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES, CA 90015 




12" AUTO PLANER 


A COMMITMENT TO EXCELLENCE • 

3HP SHAPER 10”TABLE SAW 


ORDER TOLL FREE 1-800-654-7702 jwgj 

15" AUTO PLANER 90" EDGE SANDER” 



2HP. ]2.S"«C capacity, 2 lrcde:>, >'■ */«' & W2" spindles. 3HP. 2 
8000 RPM, 16000 cuts, t fS" cui, f(rV * r router chuck. 2lTx2Cr 3HP, 3*1 fV cut. T slot. 27~xAQ w ' 


65 lbs 


Sale $328 
DUST COLLECTOR 


table, 2.5“ travel. 350 lbs 
Sale 1645 

20” AUTO PLANER 


table, precision fence, 440 Ib*. 

Sate S745 
r JOINTER 


3HP r UTifi" capacity. 2 feeders, 3 
blades, 1/4" cut. 15300 cuts. 

520 lbs. 

Sale S645 
3/4" SHAPER 





5HP. 20 ‘kB“ capacity. 1/4" cut. 

2 HP, three 4 hole*. 1500 CFM. 4 blades. 2 speeds, auto 2 feeder*. * ' ^ 

21"x37 H ba«? w, casters, 210 lbs. qgg ^ fence. 450 RPH, 210 lbs 

$335 prepaid Sale $1175 Sale $285 

INDUSTRIAL CARBIDE MULTI-CUTTER SET J169 Your Choke 


2HP. 3/4" & l/2 H spindles. 

long bed. 3 blades, 34 H risible §700 RPM speed, 16"* 19 
table. 150 lbs 

Sale $295 

PANEL RAISING $49 Yout Choice 




21 C abinet Set _ 22 C ove Bead 23 Concave Set 24 Ogee Set 25 Comet Set mi 15 * F*e* u* f«* 

TCM Industries, Inc. 322 Paseo Sonrisa, Walnut, CA 91789 



2HP. 6'iW* ball tills W, 21" cast 
Iron table, adj fence. 260 lbs 

Sale $445 

AIR DRUM SANDER 





t HP, 6"s9" brush. 4™ii9 H ah drum. 

T spindle, optional stand. 85 lbs 

Sale $245 

u J2. 

337 145 $45 469 3 28 42 9 

t C Q 

338 129 339 429 321 429 

IN CA. (714) 594-0780 
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CARBIDE TIPPED ROUTER BITS 

PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTION QUALITY 

1000’s SOLD TO READERS OF FINE WOODWORKING 


BEST CUT 
BEST PRICE 


STEM 

NO 


LARGE 

DIAM 


CUTTING 

LENGTH 


PRICE 






#01 

*02 

*03 


COVE 

1/4" R 
3/6’ 1 R 
1/2" R 


1/4" 

3/8" 

1 / 2 " 


1" 

1-1/4” 

1 - 1 / 2 " 


1 / 2 " 

9/16" 

5/8” 


$13.00 

14.00 

15.00 


*04 

105 

#06 


ROUND OVER 
1/4" R 
3/8" R 
1/2" R 


1/4 

3/8" 

1 / 2 " 


V 

1*1/4” 

1 - 1 / 2 " 


1 / 2 " 

5/6” 

3/4" 


$15,00 

16.00 

19,00 


4 


#07 

#08 


ROMAN OGEE 

5/32" R 
1/4" R 


5/32" 

1/4" 


1-1/4' 

1 -W 


15/32" 

3/4" 


$18.00 

20.00 




#11 

#09 

#10 


Deep 

3/8" 


3 / 8 " 

RABBETING 
WfftEHEj SLOT CUTTER 
1«" I KERF) SLOT CUTTER 


1-1/4" 

1-1/4" 

1-1/4" 


1 / 2 " 


1 / 8 " 

1/4" 


$14.00 

1400 

14.00 




#12 


45 fl 

Chamfer 


45* 

Angle 


1 - 1 / 2 " 


5/8" 


$15,00 




#15 


Raised 

Panel 


20 * 

Angle 


1-5/8' 


1 / 2 " 


$25.00 


0 


#35 

#36 

#37 


1/4" V Groove 90° 
3/8" V Groove 90° 
1/2" V Groove 90 D 


1/4" 

3/8” 

1 / 2 " 


1/4" 

3/8" 

1 / 2 " 


$ 8 GO 
900 
11.00 


fl 


#16 

#80 

#17 

#18 


3/8" Dovetail 9* 
1/2” Dovetail Q* 
(For Leigh Jigs) 
1/2" Dovetail 14* 
3/4” Dovetail 14 s 


3/8” 

1 / 2 ” 


1 / 2 " 
3/4 ' 


3/8" 

13/16" 

1 / 2 - 

7/e" 


$ 7.50 
12.00 

8.50 

10.50 


& 


CORE BOX [ROUND NOSE| 


#19 

#20 

#21 


3/8" Core Box 
1/2" Core Box 
3/4" Core Box 


3/16" 

1/4" 

3 / 8 " 


3/8" 

1 / 2 " 

3/4” 


3/6" 

11/32" 

5/8" 


$ 11.00 
14.00 
18.00 



#056 


Tongue & Groove 

(FOR WOOD THICKNESS 
FROM 1(2 ID n 


1-5/8" 


$30.00 
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#24 

#25 

#26 

*27 

#28 


1/4" Straight Bit 
5/16" Straight Bit 
3/8" Straight Sit 
1/2" Straight Bit 
3/4” Straight Sit 


1/4" 

5/16" 

3/8" 

1 / 2 " 

3/4" 


3/4" 

1" 

r 

1" 

1” 


5 7.00 
7.00 
7,00 
7.0O 
10,50 


Flutft m KOi 

a Trwn ■ Ht* 

s I. 


#13 


1/2” FLUSH TRtM 


1 / 2 " 


#14 


S 8.50 


3/8 KEY HOLE cuts 3/0 key hole 
rniii Bit Only HSS| FOR FLUSH MOUNTING 
PICTURE FRAMES, ETC 


S 8,50 


WHEN ORDERING ANY THREE OR MORE DEDUCT SI 00 EACH 
ALL PRICES POSTAGE PAID 


Professional Production Quality * 1/2" Ball Bearing Pilot 
• 1/4" Diameter Shanks x 1-1/4" Long • One Piece Construction 
• Two Flute Thick High Quality Tungsten Carbide Tips 

To order by MasterCard or Visa Toll Free 
7 Day— 24 Hour Order Service Cali 
1-000-533-9298 
or send check to: 

MLCS Ltd., P. O. Box 4053P, Ftydal, PA 19046 


4jr 


CALL 

TOLL 

FREE 


ASHMAN TECHNICAL LTD. 

Machinery • Toots * Shop Equipment 

351 Nash Rd, N,. Hamilton. OnL, Can. L8H 7P4 

(416) 560-2400 


1 - 800 - 263-4507 


DUTY CHARGES INCLUDED IN ALL PRICES 


SUPER FALL SPECIALS 



GENERAL 

3 HP— 10" 

Model 350 1 . 51340 

with Biesemeyer . 51470 

with EXCAUBUR . $1565 

160-2 VS lathe, 1 HP .......$TT00 

1180-1 6" Jointer, IMP. ... $740 

480 8" Jointer , 11/2 HP . $1530 

490-1 15" Bandsaw, 1 HP.. . 5885 


3 HP-10"-Tilting Arbor Unisaw .... $1279 

3 HP - 10"-Uf?jfeftC0 Model .. - .$1429 

RT31 10" Scoring Saw ......... $2875 


-SUPER SPECIALS- 

20" Delta Planer-RC51-5 HP-$4300 
New Excalibur Fence- $329 

U.S. FUNDS — FREIGHT COLLECT — CALL FOR QUOTATION 



<£> £7 


f Do you have a blade sharpening service here?" 
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Professional quality, precision , , 

Super 15” Scroll Saw 


ready 


Only 


Comparable value over $500 
shipped 


PENN STATE INDUSTRIES 


2850 Comly Road • Philadelphia, PA 19154 
# 1-215*676-7609 {Ext. 15) 

Add SI 5.00 for Blower Option * Visa, MasterCard, Check or Money Order Accepted 
Add $10.00 for shipping Jn Continental U.S. * Pennsylvania residents add 6% sates tax 


' 'My SUPER Scroti Saw delivered two 
days ago and it performs tike the neighbor i 
$700 one, I'm delighted. r ' 

Mrs S.A, Swartz 
Whit© Cloud, KS 


“I recently received one of your 15 ‘’ 

Sc rod Saws as a gift and wnu impressed with 
construction and other feature! I'd say it 
can be compared fammbiy wi'f A auth saws 
dt Eicaliher ami the Hegner line. " 

Mr, E. L. Brendza 
San Barnard inn. CA 


' I am thrilled n-ith the performance tti is 
my wife who has operated it autre than l 
haw. As a special automatic nmchine 

the last 40 years , / feet (hat 1 
to compliment you on a well- 
designed mai-hine " 

C-M. Smaigh 
Ft. Worth, TX 


Editor 

Woodworker '9 Journal 

"Kudos for the folks at Penn State In¬ 
dustries for value and customer service! 

When ! contacted them concerning a minor 
replacements *err rushed out to 
■e the same day. 

As an amateur woodworker, 1 wmr pleased 
to find that loner pneed, well madr 
equipment is mailable from people who 
are Hilling to Stand behind their 
products 

A. Mqnenson 
Now Milford, CT 


This versatile machine makes 
cutting intricate wood patterns easy 
— great for making toys, jewelry, 
puzzles, fretwork, etc. The blade 
is driven on both up and down 
stroke with a smooth cutting 
parallel rocker arm system. 

This system avoids blade 
breakage and creates 
a smooth finish that virtually 
eliminates sanding. Our saw is 
easy to use and is made with 
a cast construction that insures 
durability. We fully support our 
product with replacement parts 
and repairs if needed. Thousands 
of satisfied customers use our 
saw world-wide. 


SPECIFICATIONS: 

* Cast iron construction 

* Throat depth — 15" 

* Max. depth of cut — 2" 

* Cuts per minute — 1725 

* Weight — 43 lbs 

* Motor — Heavy duty totally enclosed fan cooled 110V - 120V 

UL listed, ball bearing — induction motor 


Dust Blower 
(Optional - Add 

Use standard 5" 

Stroke length — 3/4" 
Table Tilt - 0 - 45* 

Table Size— 6" X 17' 


STOP MISSING 
PHONE CALLS!! 



pho** 


Phone Not Included 


ITEM 7-1032 

$27.99 

Include* rhpg. In USA only. 


* Shop equipment and standard 
phone bells don't get along well 


together. This extra loud horn 
assures that you'll know when the 
phone rings. Simply plug into 
115 VAC outlet and modular phone 
jack. Size 4" x 4 JI x A" 4 lbs. 


To use both phone and horn in 
same jack order duplex adapter - 
ITEM 7-995 for $9,69 


24 Hours, 7 Days Call 

800-228-3407 

Burden’s 
Surplus Center 

1015 Wet V • P.0Brnsmcw • Unh ft 68501-2209 

Ask For Free Catalog/ 


WOODWORKERS-HOBBYISTS 

America s Most Unique CATALOG 


Hard-To-FInd SUPPLIES 

New cauilog containing jusi about 
evetyihmg lor Hie Home Crahsrnan 
Hundreds uf new. Jilfeiem and most 
needed hpmG-cratt supplies Turned 
wood pails wooden wheels brushing 
maieirals La?y 5usao bearings 
furniture hardware, hand and 
power lools chair cane uphol 
stety supplies lamp parrs 
plans ddwef rods, etc Send 
Si 00 lor this large illustrated 
catalog today 1 

BARAP Specialties, Dept .PW 289 
835 Bellows, Frankfort, Michigan 49635 



# 


P.O Box 06243 
Portland, Oregon 
97206'0015 
Phone: (503) 777 1 848 


West 
Goast 
Veneer 
Store 


RETAIL VENEER 

Clipping & Jointing 


*2.50 sample kit available 
{refunded wfth firet order) 


Send for free price lisl 



Lowest Wholesale Prices on: 

• Quartz & Mechanical Clock Movements 

• Dials * Hardware • Woodworking Tools 

• Kits * Music Movements & Boxes 

■ and Loads of other Clockmaking. Craft 
and Finishing Supplies! 

Yes, send my FREE Kiockit Catalog 


CLOCKMAKING 

CATALOG 


Name 

Address 

City _ State Zip 


o„p,.pw* 

^P.Q. Box 542 t Lake Geneva, Wl 53147 
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Three Useful Wet Grinders 


Tests & Comments 

by Hugh Faster 


Knowing that a tool should be sharp 
and getting it sharp are two entirely differ- 
e n nh i ngs. My ftrst attempts at sharpen ing 
were made with a standard two-wheeler 
bench grinder, the kind that is easy to find 
in hardware stores. It didn't take me long 
to learn that I was far too heavy-handed to 
grind my own tools on one of these with¬ 
out burning the temper right out of them. 
Next l got a hand grinder. It was safer for 
the tools, but watching me grind them 
must have been the next best thing to a 
circus: I felt like a fool, for 1 wasn't 
sufficiently coordinated to 
hold the tool at the proper 
angle and crank the wheel at 
the same time. 

One year, Santa Claus 
bought me a Makita 9820 
blade sharpener that I had 
asked for. Ii did an excel* 
lent-—albeit slow—job, but 
l prefer a slight hollow 
gritid to the flat-ground 
surfaces the Makita makes, 
so the search was on again. 

This is not to imply that 1 
wish to be rid of this other¬ 
wise rather remarkable ma¬ 
chine, but rather that speed 
is not among its virtues. If 
you learn to operate it prop¬ 
erly, you will be much more 
likely to swear by it than at 
it; now that Pve got it fig¬ 
ured out, I assure you, mine 
is not for sale. 

The very next grinder l 
found was Delta's 23-700. 

This grinder appears to be 
one of the two best things 
currently available for let¬ 
ting clumsy craftspeople 
sharpen tools fairly speedily without 
burning them. It has a small 5/H" X 5”, 
high-speed wheel for fast grinding, and a 
2 ,P X It)'' water-cooled wheel that travels 
only 70 rpm for safe grinding. Virtually 
every alternative to this sharpening sys¬ 
tem w ill either cost at least 50% more or 
demand a level of skill, practice, and 
muscle memory that most of us will never 
have. 

Hugh Faster is a woodworker in Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin and a contributing editor for 
Popular Woodworking. 


Easing up on our muscle memory is 
what the Delta engineers had in mind 
when they designed the adjustable tool 
rest; this can be easily adjusted for posi¬ 
tion and angle relative to the stone, and its 
sliding miter gauge helps to ensure 
square—or any other desired angle— 
grinding. One could be almost ignorant of 
sharpening technique and still get good 
results with this tool. 

Some America-firsters will be un¬ 
happy that the unit is manufactured in 
Taiwan. Delta has probably agonized 


over this decision about where to manu¬ 
facture and then concluded that to be 
competitive in the world market, overseas 
manufacture was a necessity. The quality 
here is higher than I've seen on other 
Taiwanese tools; there are 
comparable-looking Taiwanese grinders 
for less money, to be sure, but caveat 
cmptor (let the buyer beware!) may be 
good advice unless you gel a chance to 
inspect the exact unit you'll he taking 
home forpiddly little details, like square¬ 
ness. My Delta representative tells me 


that there are full-time Delta inspectors 
on the assembly lines all the time; that's 
why the quality appears much the same as 
on my domestic Delta machines, and I 
doubt you'll do much better than that! 

Setting up the machine could hardly be 
easier. Part of the credit forth is goes to the 
unnamed authors of Delta's outstanding 
instruction and parts booklet. When my 
grinder arrived, 1 read the manual and 
then used a 10mm wrench and nut driver 
to ensure that all assemblies were square: 
every part on my machine arrived already 
set for square. The manual 
said that the grinder must be 
securely fastened to the 
bench by the mounting 
holes; I didn't do this, much 
preferring to be able to ad¬ 
just the depth of ihe water 
by dumping some out rather 
than using the drain plug. 
Even without clamping it 
down, the tool is perfectly 
stable. Water depth is an¬ 
other issue where my pref¬ 
erence differed from 
Della's instructions: The 
manual wants the w heel to 
be submerged by about an 
inch, hut I have found that l 
get belter and slightly 
quicker results when the 
stone just skims the water, 
leaving a nice slurry on it. 
The stone seems to absorb 
quite a lot of water, so you'll 
be adding to the reservoir 
regularly as you w-ork. The 
1/5 horsepower motor runs 
cool and quiet: its ambient 
temperature can’t have 
risen even ten degrees 
above room temperature in an hour. Part 
of the cool operation is caused by the 
self-lubricating nylon differential: so 
many comparable differentials are metal 
and clattery! Not only does the grinder 
stay cool during operation, but the tools 
being sharpened never get warm, much 
less hot or burned. Quality is so high that 
l don't anticipate ever gelling a chance to 
test Delta’s two-year warranty on this 
machine. 

The grinding stones are aluminum ox¬ 
ide, and they can be left partially suh- 



The tank at the top of the Makita Made sharpener dribbles water onto 
the spinning stone . The wide footrest with its sliding jig provides control 
for sharpening jointer knives. 
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operator is best for grinding chisels and 
plane irons, hut the reverse is belter for 
grinding knives, axes, and other such 
blades. No other grinder I know offers this 
handy feature. 

Apart from the radius of the 
hollow-grind cut by each, the differences 
between these two Scangrind machines 
are largely weight, speed, and price. The 
larger unit runs at about sixty per cent of 
the speed of the smaller, t20 rpm as 
opposed to 196 rpm. The small unit 
weighs 12 pounds and the larger weighs 
19. The small unit costs SI42.99 and the 
larger is $173,99, Like the Delta stones, 
Scangrind stones were developed to oper¬ 
ate and stay in the water. It took just over 
a quart to half-fill the Scangrind's water 
trough per the directions, submerging the 
bottom third of the stone: it took nearly 
another whole quart to replace what the 
stone "drank," While the instruction 
manual specifically says it is okay to 
leave the stones immersed, their replace¬ 
ment cost ($32,29 — $42,35) may sug¬ 
gest that removing the water would be a 
good idea, especially in cool climates. Of 
course the wet stones should be protected 
from freezing. 

The Scangrind grinders are the model 
of simplicity in design and operation. 
Maintenance consists only of annually 
adding a few drops of oil to the otherwise 
self-lubricating wheel bearings. The 
Scangrind appears to be faster than either 
the Makita or the Delta; it took less than 
three minutes with the gray “standard” 
stone to grind a very satisfactory edge on 
a I -1/2” chisel that started out in desperate 
need of attention. Using the amount of 
water that the manufacturer's directions 
suggest caused the machine to splash 
around more than I really like, but I de¬ 
cided not to remove any when l saw the 
quality and speed of the results 1 was 
getting. A question still lingers in my 
mind about the safety of using this electri¬ 
cal grinder around all that water, espe¬ 
cially considering the puny lamp cord that 
carries the current. 1 will certainly work 
cautiously, mopping as 1 go. 

If Tve learned anything, though, ifs 
that none of these systems will put an 
edge back on a chisel or a plane iron 
as Fast as l seem to he able to wear one 

off. jpg 


The Delia Well Dry Grinder has a regular 5/8" fast grinding wheel and a 2" wheel that 
spins submerged in a water basin. 


Scangrind makes a * wide wet grinder in hath 6" and 8" models. These machines 

grind faster than the others tested , 


merged indefinitely without damage. 
Most amazing of all the features on these 
stones is their price when compared to 
other stones of the “granulated aluminum 
oxide w ith vitrified white bond" variety: 
Della sells the replacement stones for $5 
and $25: I've seen similar stones selling 
for $24,90, and $40,75, respectively. 

The other excellent choices for those 
who want hollow-ground edges are also 
imports. These two from Scangrind are 


made in Denmark (some of the compo¬ 
nents are Italian k The grinders come in 6° 
{Model 150) and 8” t Model 200)configu¬ 
rations: in either case, the wheels are 
1-1/2" wide. Unlike the Delta grinder, 
these offer three kinds of wheels: gray 
(for general use), while (for sharpening 
knives, etc.), and green (carbide, for very 
hard metals). Also, unlike the Delta, the 
Scangrind grinders will run the w'heeI in 
either direction. Rotation toward the 
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Has Been Making Space 
Saving Machines for More 
Than 30 Years 


THE INTELLIGENT ONE MAN SHOP 

12" Jointer 
12" Planer 
Mortiser 

3 /4"- l 1 //'Shaper 
10" Table Saw with 
50" Sliding Table 

Designed for the American Woodworker 


For Information and Your Nearest Dealer CALL 

1-800-234-1976 

LAGUMA TOOLS 

SOS! Laguna Canyon Road * Laguna Beach, CA 92651 * 71 4-4S4-70Q& 




WOOD LATHE & 18" THROAT BAND SAW 

(MADE IN GERMANY) (1 YEAR WARRANTY) 



k/vt 


The #7 selling 18" Bandsaw t andprecision 
8" X 36"wood lathe in Europe 
is, now for the 1st time, available to you, 
in the U.S. With German Craftsmanship 
unsurpassed, a bandsaw and lathe you 
will be proud to own. 


$499.00 


•Swing 8" 

•fled length 2CTor 36 
•S spindle speeds 
480,700,950,1400.2100. fi.P.M. 

• Includes 5 piece chisel set, 

2" riser plate for headstotk, 
live cenier.heavy duty tool rest, 
adjustable tail stock,all nose cones 
for spindle. 

•Rigid 2 piece bed allows easy access 
when facing flat objects, ana cutting 
directly on center 
•Motor 110 volt 1/2 h.p. 

•Shipping weight 130 LBS 


$569.00 


•Maximum throat*-! 8“ 
•Thickness capacity--6" 
•Blade length-96" 

•Blade speed- 

900.1800,3600 Feet per min. 
•Table size-l7 f 'X20” 

•Table tilts- degrees-45 
•Motor-1 HP-nOV, 

•Includes lockdown fence 
•Shipping weight** 120-LBS 


DEALER INQUIRES INVITED 
CALL COLLECT OR WRITE TODAY 
PRAZI - U.S.A. 

5550 CERRITOS #F 
CYPRESS,CA 90630 

PHONE-714-995-8665 FAX-714-995-8982 
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More New Items for '89 








- 845-9356 


or in S.C. 
288-4174 


FREE 24 PAGE CATALOG 

Call Toll Free or Write lor our newest 
catalog today 1-800-845-9356 


Dust Collector 

• 1 hp, IIGv 

• 4" inter 

• Commercial 
quality 

• Compact size 


in less than a minute 
The Total Shop 
Multipurpose machine 
can be converted into 
any or five basic power 
tools necessary for any 
building project, yet it 
takes up less space \n 
your shop than a couple 
of old trunks The Total 
Shop multipurpose 
machine is strong, 
precise and versatile, not 
to mention priced so 
that owning your own 
woodworking shop is a 
teal possibility and not a 
problem 


MS-648 Sanding 

• Table tilts 2 ways 
for horizontal or 
vertical sanding 

• ft hp 

*6" a 48" Sand 


(ships freight collect) 


TS 14-56 
14" Bandsaw 

• Blade size up to 
W* wide 

• Cast iron 
construction 

•180 lbs, 

• ft~hp 

S259.o° 

(ships freight coffee!J 


6" Long Bed 
Jointer 


6 Belt Sander 


• ft hp 

• 6'Vx48*'beft 

• Casr iron 
construction 

• 152 lbs, 

• 9" Sanding Disc 
Included 

• Sail Bearings 

S199. 00 

(ships freight collect! 


Industrial 
Dust Collector 

• 2 hp, I10v 

* Two 4" inlets 

♦ 1135 CFM 

* 125 lbs. 


00 

Value 

(ships freight collect] 


• ft hp, IlOv 

• Fence tilts 4 5* 
both ways, 

• Fully adjustable 

• 190 lbs. 


JR. 5299.°° 

(ships freight collect! 


12" Thickness Planer 

• Depth of c ift W 

• Feed rate 26 fpm 

• 69 lbs. 

• Safety Switch 

• All bail bearing 

$ 3950 ° 

(Shp, & Hdtg**20«) 

15" and 20" Planers 
also available 


1 Hour Video Brochure /ofe/ShopQ 

P. O, Box 25429, Dept. 11, Greenville, SC 29616 


D VESJ Pieaw send me your 
free 24 page catalog 

□ TESl fteaw? lend me you# 
1 hour video tuadhure 
(Enclose MO 30 fefunaabfe 
deposit - speafy VMS or 
Sera] 


Name_ 

Addtess . 


Dry_ 

Si ate/Zip . 


Wood Shaper 

• 16" Spindle 

• I hp 

• Cast iron 
construction 

• Precision fence 

• 160 lbs . 

• Ball bearings 

** C73Q 00 

S499* ^£J7l 

(ships freight collect! 
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by Robert Chadbourne 

Most manufacturers today make great 
efforts to stay in touch with trends, relying 
on market research to keep them informed 
of what to make, how to make it. and who 
to sell it to. In view of this, it seems 
particularly astounding to find a company 
that has survived making the same prod¬ 
uct, without change, for 170 years. 

The Tremont Nail Company of Massa¬ 
chusetts was founded in 1819, shortly 
after an invention by Ezekiel Reed ap¬ 
peared that would radically change the 
most basic item used in construction and 
woodworking of all types—the nail. To 
begin, however, we should go back a bit 
with a little of the history' of this simple 
device. 

The use of nails dates back to examples 
from the Roman Empire, and there are 
existing artifacts recovered from sunken 
ships and excavations that can he traced to 
about 500 ETC These nails were of the 
type known as “handwrought." and this 
type was to he used for the next 1800 years 

Robert Chadbourne is a freelance writer 
ami media specialist in Hast Loti meadow. 
Massachusetts, 


or so. They were made in a variety of 
styles, varying according to their in¬ 
tended use (on ships, buildings, barrels, 
etc.). Handwrought nails were made indi¬ 
vidually, and the head was hammered 
into shape as shown. 

In the 1700's, settlers in Massachusetts 
found iron ore in the ground and began to 
smell the metal and forge nails to build the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. A skilled 
“nailer" in those days could hand-forge 
1000 nails a day. and nailmaking became 
a cottage industry for Revolutionary Era 
farm families during the winter. With the 
Industrial Revolution in the late 18th and 
early 19th centuries came sheets of steel 
and machinery as well as a demand for 
more and more nails* and in 1819, the 
invention of the nail-cutting machine by 
Ezekiel Reed, Now nails could be 
stamped out of sheets of metal (though 
the heads were still shaped by hand), 
making production much faster and large 
quantities available more cheaply. 
Shortly after tins, machines came along 
that could make the heads, too. For the 
rest of the world, further innovations fol¬ 
lowed leading to today's wire nails which 


are made in a variety of shapes and kinds. 
For Tremont, though, this was to he the 
last innovation, and the company has 
made "cut" (or "square") nails the same 
way ever since. 

The company, nestled among the old 
weather-beaten homes of Cape Cod, sells 
nails throughout this country and others 
for use in boatbuilding, in traditional res¬ 
torations and antique reproductions. 
However, cut nails are not only used for 
authenticity. Tremont reports that most of 
its nails are used to attach wood to con¬ 
crete. Since they’re cut from one piece 
there is less hazard of the head coming off, 
and cut nails will penetrate hard sub¬ 
stances more easily than wire nails. Pro¬ 
ponents also claim that cut nails hold 
better; the square, rough edges dig into the 
wood and hold on. They also go into the 
wood more cleanly, with less chipping at 
the point of entry. 

The look of the Tremont Nail Co. has 
changed slowly, when at all. in its long 
history. The newest building, built in the 
1940's, is still called “the new building" 
by workers \ spoke to. including Ted Roy 
w ho began at the company 54 years ago. 
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“This place looked old the first day I 
worked here,'' said Roy, a machinist 
w hose son and grandson now also work at 
the plant. His skills are essential for the 
company; the nail-cutting machines 
range in age from 85-140 years old. 
Breakage of one of their pans means that 
a machinist must make a ne w one—on the 
spot—from the still-existing wood pat¬ 
terns, or salvage a part from the sc rap heap 
outside known as "the graveyard/' The 
71-year-old Roy, when asked when he 
might retire answers, "When I'm old 
enough/' 

Tremont has practically had the comer 
on the cut nail market for years. There is 
only one other manufacturer in the U.S. 
that makes cut nails anymore, and they 
make far fewer than Tremont. Recently, 
however, South Korea has entered the 
market and is underselling Tremont. 
This, along with developments in con- 
| struction such as electric nailers which 
? can fire wire nails into concrete, causes 
^ some concern about the future. For now , 
| though, you can still get cut nails from 
I Tremont Nail Co. just as they made them 
| 170 years ago, jpg 



a Nail 


nail-heading anvil 
(cross-section) 
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by John A* Nelson 

Folk art is defined as art by the com¬ 
mon people for the pleasure of the com¬ 
mon people. It is often decorated with 
designs based on familiar and sentimen¬ 
tal themes. 

Folk art is usually made by relatively 
unskilled people. These things tend to 
grow on you. 1 have made copies of rather 
old folk art projects and have given them 

John 4* Nelson is the author of numerous 
hooks on woodworking and a vontrihuung 
editor for Popular Woodworking. 


to my wife and two married daughters. At 
first they accepted them with some appre¬ 
hension, but now they look forward to 
receiving them 11 think they do, anyway). 
They used to place them in out-of-the 
way places in their homes where no one 
would normally visit, but now J find them 
p ro ii d I v d i s p I aye dint he i r fro n t windows 
or some other prominent place. 

These projects are whimsical and fun 
to build. They give you a chance to really 
relax and not have to worry about perfect 
fits, shapes or finishes. 


I usually try to make mine look old by 
sanding the edges and staining over the 
paint with a light walnut stain color. 

Folk art projects make wonderful gifts 
and are great projects for craft fairs. I 
have been amazed by how they are ac¬ 
cepted and by the prices you can ask (and 
actually get) for them. 

In the PullOut™ Flan section at the 
center of the magazine are full-size pat¬ 
terns for four simple folk art projects: 
R 00 s 1 e r-O n-A -S tick, Tu rk e y - On -A— 
Stick, a Swan Cutting Board and a 
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Roaster Wall Clock* Remember* nothing 
is sacred; lei yourself go on these. With 
folk art projects you do not have to be 
exact* 

Fowl-On-A-Stick 

These two projects are excellent ex¬ 
amples of folk art. Those of you who 
make things to sell at craft fairs, don't 
pass these over. They take almost no ma¬ 
terial and very little time to make. They 
can be made from scrap wood you have 
laying around your shop (hardwood is 
best). Believe it or not, in southern New 
Hampshire these sell very- easily for as 
high as $22*00, 

If you plan to make several of each, 
copy the pattern from the PulIGui™ 
Plans onto a piece of heavy cardboard so 
youTI have a sturdy pattern to trace 
around. 

Use a sabre saw or a band saw to cut 
them out. I usually tack together four 
pieces and cut them all out at once on my 
band .saw. Sand the sides and edges, 
rou n d i ng t he edge s s I i g h 11 y * 

Cut the base from any hardwood you 
have around. The si/e isn't too important, 
but you will need the heft of hardwood: 
you wouldn't want your bird to fall over, 
would you? Stain the base with most any 
stain you w ant to use up. 

Paint the body using a flat, off-white 
color. Let it dry* and add the brick red 
beak and conib. Paint the rest of the body 
details any way you wish. Let dry for a 
day or so, then sand w ith fine sandpaper. 
Be sure to sand through the palm at the 
edges and sand away some of the side 
details to simulate years of wear. Using a 
light walnut slain, paint over the entire 
body and wipe it off immediately. This 
will give your bird an antique effect. 

A 9” long piece of welding rod makes 
an excellent post for your bird. Drill a 


3/32" diameter hole 
3/4" deep into the 
body, at the angle il¬ 
lustrated. This is im¬ 
portant so the bird 
will stand properly* 
Drill the same size 
hole into the center of 
the base. You could 
use a piece of 1/4" 
dowel in place of the 
welding rod; if you 
do, take care when 
drilling the hole in the 
center of the body. 
Swan Cutting Board 
Cutting boards come in all shapes and 
sizes.! saw one similar to this one at a flea 
market a year or so ago. The dealer said it 
was an old design from South Carolina— 



how she knew this, I do not know. The 
original was about 1/3 larger than this 
one^—too large tor most homes of today. 

Your cutting board should be made 
from a hardwood that is knot-free and 
straight-grained. It would be best to use a 
single, 12" wide board if at alt possible. If 
you have a planer, you might want to 
consider gluing up your I" to 2" wide 
scrap pieces to obtain the 12" wide piece. 
If you glue up material* use a waterproof 
glue and plane the surfaces smooth. 

Bandsaw just outside the line, and later 
sand down to the line. Sand all over, 
progressively from medium paper to ex¬ 
tra fine. 

Using a sharp carving knife, detail the 
beak and neck as show n. Finish up with 
MKm steel wool* 

Use a salad bow l finish on your board. 
Be sure not to use a toxic finish. 

Rooster Wall Clock 

This project makes a great kitchen 
clock. The pattern is taken from an origi¬ 


nal. antique weather vane from Massa¬ 
chusetts, but is scaled down to make this 
dock. 

It would be best to use a single. 10-1/2" 
wide board if at all possible. 1 glued two 
pieces together to make this one. Again, 
you might want to consider gluing up 
your I" to 2" w ide scrap pieces to obtain 
the I U-i/2" w ide piece* 

Cut out the rooster from the pattern in 
the Pullout 1 *’ Plans section. Locate the 
center of the clock face and cut out a 
2-5/16" dia. hole for K lock it movement 
#15022-A (K lock it, P.O. Box 629, Lake 
Geneva.WI 53147, L(800)-KLOCKIT)* 
If you use some other clock movement, 
be sure to have it on hand before cutting 
the hole and adjust the hole size accord - 
ingly. 

Add a brass hanger in the approximate 
location where the 
rooster will balance 
level when hung. 
Check this with the 
movement in place 
before finishing. 

Remove the move¬ 
ment before starting 
the tinisiting process. 

Paint the rooster's 
cone and beak bright 
red. 

When the red paint 
dries, apply two or 
three coats of a 
high-gloss varnish or shellac* lightly 
sanding between coals. 

Add the movement and hang your 

dock. [PW] 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 

A Duck 

In John A. Nelson 

Baskets come tn all shapes and sizes; here is set another to 
consider hi New England this kind of basket is very popular, h 
is simple to make and is a '‘natural" for mass production. 

Study the drawings to he sure you understand how the duck 
will be assembled. Read all instructions before starting as there 
are a couple of tricks that make the job easier. 

Make patterns for the tail feathers and the head from the 
PullOul™ Plans in the center of this magazine. 



Basket 

Cut the ends (A) to size and make the cuts to "round" them. 

Rip the 3 /k" stock for the slats from the edge of two-by 
material, and cut them to the lengths suggested for the bottom 
hoards {Bh side boards (Ch and tail feathers (D). 

Cut the tail feathers out following the pattern* but leave the 
side hoards long until after assembly. While you're at the band 
saw, cut out the head. Drill a hole for the duck's eye. 

Nail and glue the four bottom boards (B) to the ends (A), 
taking care to evenly space the boards as shown in the front view r 
in the plan. Attach the side hoards w ith a strong 2" overhang at 
the front end and extending a good 3" past the hack end piece as 
shown in the side view. Be sure to space them as shown. 

Mark the approximate shape of the sides and cut the proft le on 
a band saw after the sides have been glued and nailed in place* 
Hold the assembly on its side and cut both sides at the same time 
so their profiles will be the same. 

Add the tail leathers (D) to the top of the buck end piece. Be 
sure to leave spaces between feathers. 

Sand and stain the basket and paint the head black. 

Locate and glue the head in place. You might w ish to drive a 
screw into it from inside the basket. 

Apply a top coat of waterproof varnish over the entire duck. 
Using #0000 steel wool, rub down the varnish and then apply a 
coat of paste wax. 

Your duck is now ready for a plant or whatever else a duck 
basket holds. H 

John A, Nelson is a woodworker and drafting instructor from 
Peterborough* New Hampshire* and the tutlhtw of 21 books on 
various subjects* including Colonial Classics You Can Build T<kLi\ 
(Stackpole Books . Cameron and Keller Streets. P.O, Box AW, 
Harrisburg' PA 17109p 
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by Steve Erdody 

Growing up in rural New England* 
where hard winters with an abundance of 
snow are the rule rather than the 
exception* it was not unusual to awaken to 
a fool or two of freshly fallen powder 
blanketing the countryside. On days like 
these, my brothers and 1 would strap on 
our snows hoes and head for the hills. 

Today, I still use the same snowshoes 
thatI had as a kid. and I also have a pair of 
new-fangled plastic ones (that work quite 
well). However, my old shoes have just 

Steve Erdody is tt student teat her of 
industrial arts at Coiitoocook Valley 
Reg fount Hi$h Set tool in Peterborough* New 
Hampshire. 


about hud it. and the plastic pair just are 
not nostalgic enough for a Yankee like 
myself. 

I couldn't afford a new pair, so I 
decided to try to make my own. After a 
few minor setbacks and adjustments. I 
was Finally able lu come up with a high- 
quality. home-crafted pair of snowshoes. 

The first step in making snowshoes is 
the selection of the proper wood for the 
frame. White ash is the wood of 
preference for making snowshoes. but 
almost any type of ash will work 
reasonably well. The bolts (frame stock) 
for the snows hoe can be progressively 
split from the log and then hand planed to 


finish size, or cut out of stock purchased at 
the sawmill or lumber yard. In order 10 
make these snowshoes. the ash needs to 
be at least 94 11 long. Pick through the ash 
to find pieces with tight, straight grain 
running parallel to the edge of the lumber. 
Start with plenty of ash in order to have 
extra boils on hand in case some break 
during bending. 

After the wood is selected, cut it to 94" 
lengths and plane it to _V4 M thickness. 
Next, hand plane both edges of she stock 
until they run as parallel to the grain as 
possible. Then, rip the stock to ,V4 M 
widths, taking strips from each edge. 

Proper layout of the holes and mortises 


3/4 SQUARE 


Figure 1 
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illustration by John Matson 


Figure 3 



HOLD-DOWN a 

3/4'X t 1/£ - iS 1/2 LONG 


a 

1-3 1/2 LG 


?£GS ,/ 
3/4 OA X 3 


BASE BOARD 


SET PEGS ABOUT 
i m FROM PA T 


CUT PATTERN 
AS SHOWN 


is very important Refer to Figure I for 
their location. Lay out a number of bolts 
at the same time, then cut out the mortises, 
and spokeshave the toe taper to proper 
thickness. Do not drill the holes tor the 
lacing until after the frame has been 
bent. 

Making the Form 

The pattern illustrated is the traditional 
and versatile heaver tail style. The best 
material for the jig is 3/4" plywood or 
particleboard* Lay out the pattern and cut 
the shape. Next, cut the dadoes that will 
allow the toe to bend upward (see Figures 
2 and 3), These notches are simply saw 
kerfs, cut 1" apart starting 2" from the lip 
of the toe* Attach a thin piece of sheet 
metal to the top of the pattern with 1/2" 
wood screws. This keeps the pal tern from 
breaking when the toe is bent upward 
Next* attach the hold-do wn bar and screw 
the pattern to the base. Drill the 3/4" holes 
and cut 3/4" dowel stock into ten 3" pieces, 
then cut enough wedges for each post and 
the wide wedge for the toe. The jig is now 
ready to be used. 

The steam bender can be made in as 
many different shapes and sizes as there 
are snowshoe styles. To keep design 
simple and portable, use a piece of 2”, 40- 
gauge PVC pipe to form the steam 
chamber. A portable gas stove, such as the 
ones used in camping* w ill serve well as a 




The author's steamer is made of a piece of 2 r \ 40* gauge PVC with a garden hose 
connecting it to a boiler that is healed by a camping stove , 
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The metal plate acts like a hinge across the cut portions of the form. The wedge and 
additional clamps will curve the toe , 

Fitting the crosspiece 


heat source, and a large metal container 
works well as the tank. 

To deliver steam to the PVC pipe, 
connect an opening in the top of the tank 
to the pipe with a piece of ordinary garden 
hose {see photo). Be sure to include some 
type of pressure relief system to the tank, 
even if it is simply a hole w ith a cork in it. 
Close the PVC pipe at the end w r here the 
hose enters it. Elevate the other end 
slightly, and close it w ith a resealable cap. 
Drill two 1/4" steam escape holes near the 
end. 

Once the steamer begins pouring out an 
ample supply of steam, place the bolts in 
the steamer and allow them to heat for at 
least two hours. 

While the bolts are steaming, ready the 
jig for bending. When the bolls are 
removed from the steamer, there is only 
about one minute in which to bend them, 
ifs a good idea to wear heavy gloves and 
have an extra set of helping hands there to 
help with the bending operation. Care 
must be taken when bending around the 
toe. This is where breakage is most likely 
to occur. The chances of breakage can be 
reduced by damping a block to the jig to 
hold the bolt tight against the pattern. 
Bend the blank around the pattern and 
insert the dowels and the wedges. 
Remove the block at the toe and insert the 
wedge under the toe section. Allow the 
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1-3/4" rivets hold the frame together at the tieck* 

Rawhide or neoprine lacing front a kit completes the project. 


frame to dry on the jig for one week* 
Make the four crossbars from the same 
stock as the frame. They should be sized 
to 1/4" thickness by 1-3/8" width; the 
length is determined by the distance 
across the frame* After the crossbars are 
cut, set them in place and rivet the 
frame together* Then drill the holes for 
the lacing using a 3/t6" drill bit* 

The lacing of the snowshoe is an an in 
itself and would take as much time to 
explain as the making of the snowshoe, I 
recommend using a kit ordered from the 
Stowe Canoe and Snowshoe Co.* P.O. 
Box 207* Stowe* VT 05672, phone (802) 
253-7398* The kit can be ordered in either 
neoprine or rawhide and includes 
complete instructions for the lacing 
| process. Once laced* give the snowshoe a 
g thorough coat of urethane to protect the 
| wood and the lacing, 
i Making your own snowshoes can be an 
% extremely satisfying project that will 
| provide you with years of winter 
^ enjoyment when finished* HI 
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Bending 


Wood 


by Jeffrey Burr 

People have been bending wood for a 
long time; it may in fact be the oldest form 
of woodworking, dating back to the first 
branch bent to form a primitive shelter. 

Wood is a pliable material, and can be 
bent into a number of shapes. Craftsmen 
working in a wide variety of professions 
have discovered many ways to bend wood 
to suit their purposes. 

All of the methods for bending wood 
can be divided into the following 
categories: cold bending, steam/moisture 
bending, chemical (ammonia) bending, 
dry heat bending, kerf bending, and bent 
lamination. 

There is some ambiguity in these 
categories; “cold bending” for instance, 
may be used to describe any method that 
doesn’t use heat, including bent 
lamination. The terms vary among the 
trades. 

Kerf bending, one of the simplest ways 
to bend wood, involves making cuts in the 
wood along the inside edge of the piece to 
be bent (see “Octagonal Frames” in this 
issue for a project using a variation of this 
technique). Plywood is often bent in this 
manner (see Figure I), g 

Cold bending, strictly speaking, is j 
simply bending a piece of wood and f. 
fastening it in place-with the fastening s 
being all that keeps it bent. Any caipenter * 
uses this method on a daily basis, 
straightening cupped and bowed boards 
by nailing one end in place, and then forcing the other end into 
the correct position and nailing it down. Wood bent while still 
green and allowed to dry also tends to retain its shape (see “Peel 
Yourself a Settee” in Issue 44, August/September 1988), 

Steam Bending 

As anyone who has dealt with wood knows, however, it will 
bend only so far without breaking or simply refusing to move 
any further. To remedy this, wood has been treated over the years 
with a number of substances to render it more flexible. The most 
common of these is steam, though other solvents have been used 
to plasticize wood. These methods break down the cellular 
structure of the wood, allowing it to be bent into new shapes. As 
it dries, the wood becomes solid again, w ith the cells re-aligned 
in new positions. This molecular reconstruction is most clearly 
demonstrated by the technique of ammonia bending, a method 

Jeffrey Burr is associate editor of Popular Woodworking. 


Daniel Jones and his bent-plank schooner. One of the tools Jones has dev ised is a 
curved bar clamp , used to pull the steamed wood into place. 

developed by researchers at Syracuse University over the last 
fifteen years. The wood is immersed in ammonia gas, 
pressurized in sealed tanks. (The ammonia used is pure NH3, not 
household ammonia, which is ammonia gas mixed with water 
and wall not render wood bendable.) Wood treated with this 
solvent emerges extremely pliable, and can be bent into 
pretzel-like configurations. The equipment required and the 
extremely hazardous pure ammonia fumes render this method 
impractical for most woodworkers. (Note: Commercial 
applications of the ammonia bending process are covered by 
patent. For more information, contact the Director, Invention 
Administration Program, Research Corp., 6840 East Broadway 
Blvd., Tucson, AZ 85710.) 

Steam, then, remains the most practical and commonly used 
method for softening wood for bending. All steaming devices 
involve the same components: a source of steam (a heating 
element and water) and a way of delivering it to a container 
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Jones* wooden boat. The ribs, visible in this picture , are mostly 
steam bent laminations T but a few in each boat are cut from solid 
stock to lend strength to the hulL 


Clockwise from above: A plank is brought from the steamer and 
attached with n C "clamps, then pulled up tight with the curved bar 
clamp. Joints are overlapped, and trimmed with a hand saw for 

accuracy. 
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where the wood h placed. 

Steam Bending A Boat 

Daniel Jones, a boat builder at the Boatbuilders Cooperative of 
Sausalito, California, uses steam bending in the construction of 
a wooden cutter in the yard of his Santa Venetia, California 
home. His steamer is a model of simplicity (see Figure 2). A 
camp stove hunter heats a coil of 1/2" copper tube, which is kept 
Filled with water from a garden hose attachment, Thiscoil, inside 
a length of stove pipe, is connected to a radiator hose which 
delivers steam to the chamber, a simple cedar box. Dowels 
inserted along the length of the box serve as a tray to hold the 
work, and the open end is covered with a quilt, allowing some 
steam to escape. Air-dried Douglas fir planks that form the 
outside of the boat are steamed for one hour per every inch of 
thickness. After removing a plank from the steamer. Jones 
moves quickly to clamp it in place, assisted by two helpers. 
| There is only a minute or two to bend the plank to shape before 
| it cools. The planks must curve in a number of directions; the 
| edge-curve is the hardest to achieve. Jones has devised a curved 
1 bar damp for this purpose which fits the curve of the hull (see 
I photo), and after the smaller clamps are in place, uses this 
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custom clamp to puli the plank up tight to the adjacent ones. The 
plank is attached overlappi ng on both ends, and is cut w i th a hand 
saw for a precise fit. After the plank has dried it will retain its 
shape, and can then be attached to the frame w ith heavy rivets. 

When bending the frame, more severe curves are required, 
and the slock is thicker than that of the planks. A number of 
methods besides steam bending are used. Including lamination 
and not bending at all, but simply cutting to shape. When 
bending these ribs, boat builders have discovered that holding 
the ends of a piece securely allows a greater bend without 
breaking. The theory is as follows; When wood bends, it both 
stretches and compresses (see Figure 3). Steamed wood will 
compress a great deal before breaking, but it will stretch very 
little. Wood simply held and pulled into a bend tends to 
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compress at the inside of the curve and stretch at the outside, 
causing breakage at this point. However, if a piece is held and 
compressed only, a greater bend can be achieved. Various 
clamps and jigs have been dev ised for the purpose of holding the 
end-grain and keeping it from stretching so the wood will 
compress as it bends. 

Form Bending 

Peter Samulli steam bends wood in his Sausulito. California 
shop for his custom furniture. His steamer is a more complex 
device, making use of a Sussman model MB4 steam generator 
to deliver steam to the bottom of the box. which is filled with 
water (see Figure 4 |. Copper pipe with 7/64" holes drilled every 
4 M allow s steam to enter the w ater and escape into the insulated 
chamber. The water keeps the steam moist, which seems to be 
more effective in softening the wood Sliding racks hold the 
work, and a lop tray is tilled with water for soaking the wood 
before steaming. Samulli finds that breaking the edges of the 
wood to be bent helps reduce breakage by avoiding grain run. 
Samulli steams w ood for 15 minutes to one hour before bending. 
He finds that the wood should be bent within one minute from 
the lime it leaves the steam. He then damps the wood in one of 
a variety of solid forms, cut from particleboard and plywood. 

Another method for bending wood is lamination, the process 
of gluing thin strips together to form a piece (see “Quilting 
Hoop " in this issue). In bent lamination, what holds the wood in 
its bent shape is the gluing process—pieces glued side-by-side 
hold each other in the shape in which they’re glued. Arthur 
Espeuet Carpenter of Bolinas, California has been a pioneer in 
bent lamination for years. Carpenter steams his wood before 
bending, using trial and error to determine the length of steaming 
time. The simplest of his bending jigs consists of a base made of 
two pieces ol t/4 M plywood, with holes drilled at various points 
for the dowels that hold the work. “1 used two pieces of plywood 
to give the pegs plenty of purchase," Carpenter says, "and l try 


Peter SantulU pulls a hot hoard out of his simmer. Inset: Snake 
S word by Sa/ituM, bent laminatitm of cherry 
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NiusiraUGns by Graham Blackburn 




























































Art Carpenter's laminated 
furniture and the bending 
forms used to build it: (above 
left) variable bending jig, (at 
right) the n Geary Chair n as it 
comes off its form * and (above 
right) the finished chair. 


At left: "Snake Music Stand” 
(rosewood base t music rack of 
painted, bent cherry veneer) t 
and below, the bending form 
for its construction 



Bottom right: H San 
Francisco Garter Snake” 
(walnut with porcelain egg) 
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Making a violin bow: Greg Townsend starts 
with pernambuco blanks (above). After 
rough shaping, he holds the heated wood 
against the bending form { left) t cheeking 
for the proper curve by sighting along the 
bow as work progresses (below right). 
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to lay out the work so as to use as many holes as possible, and 
then drill new ones as needed* You can't drill too many, though, 
before the board is useless and you need a new one." 

Basically, when bending wood on a form, the principle 
is always ihe same: some sort of form is built to hold the wood 
in the shape desired, with some means of damping the wood 
in place. Figure 5 shows some of the basic types of bending 
forms. 

Dry Heat Bending a Bow 

Bending with dry heat is a method that has been used by 
instrument makers for centuries to achieve ihe graceful curves 
on violins, cellos, guitars, and other musical instruments. Since 
the heat is applied as the wood is being shaped (rather than in an 
enclosure such as in steaming), it gives the craftsman precise 
control over the bending process. Greg Townsend, owner of 
Marin Violin in San Rafael, California, makes violin, viola, and 
cello bows using a flame to heat the wood and then bending it by 
hand on a form attached to his workbench. Beginning with 
rough-cut blanks of pernambuco (a wood used for centuries to 
make bows), Townsend first shapes them with a high-angle 
plane. He heals a blank over an alcohol lamp, judging the correct 
temperature by feel—healing the wood until just before it burns 
his hands. The form, attached to his workbench, is a "generic" 
shape, useful for making a wide variety of curves. After heating 


the wood. Townsend holds it against the bending form, judging 
by eye how much bend to put in the bow and holding it in 
position until it coots. It's a slow process, requiring many moves 
between the flame and the bending form. He checks by sighting 
down the length of the bow, checking for a smooth curve. 

Townsend, who studied bow-making with masters in Paris, 
France and in this country, also builds mandolins using a 
custom-made aluminum bending form to bend the sides (see 
Figure 6). This ingenious form consists of a number of pieces 
(some of which are hinged) and has slots for damping. The 
wood is preheated and clamped into the form, and then the entire 
assembly, form and all. is heated with a propane torch. When it 
cools, the wood will retain the bent shape. 

Some woods bend more easily than others: in general, harder 
woods tend to bend more smoothly and softer woods tend to 
crack and break more easily when bent. For severe bends, ash, 
white oak, red oak, and koa are the best. Walnut will also bend 
well and tends to have a good "memory" once bent. Of the 
softwoods, air-dried fir or cedar are used generally in 
applications in which less severe bends are required. Partially 
air-dried wood is belter than kiln-dried or wet wood: wet wood 
has too much moisture in it to bend well, and kiln-dried wood is 
often too dry. In all cases, straight-grained wood is preferred for 
bending.fBj 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 

Quilting Hoop 


by Jacob Schulzinger 

Quilling is a marvelous hobby for the 
seamstress in the family. Like wood¬ 
work mg. it i s a chance for creative expres¬ 
sion in a form that has a practical purpose. 
The woodworker in the family can make 
a tool for the seamstress by constructing 
this quilling hoop and stand. Built like a 
large embroidery frame, the hoop con¬ 
sists of two ovals, one inside the other, 
which act as a clamp to hold the quilt in 

Jacob Schulzinger is an industrial engineer 
in the aerospace industry. Woodworking is 
his part-time business and hobby. 


place. The hoop can be used either on the 
stand or off, though many qui Iters prefer 
holding the hoop in their lap while work¬ 
ing, and reserving use of the stand tor 
display or storage of their work in prog¬ 
ress. 

This project introduces you to the 
process of bent lamination, a technique 
for making curved pieces by gluing thin 
strips together and clamping them to 
shape. 

Making the Form 

To begin, you'll need to make a bend¬ 
ing form for gluing up the hoops. Start 


with tw'o 28 ,H long pieces of I X 12 pine. 
Butt these two boards side by side, and 
join them with corrugated fasteners. 
These are temporary joints, so the fasten¬ 
ers need not be driven in all the w'ay. 

Lay out the shape for the elliptical 
gluing form by first marking out a line 
perpendicular to the joint, crossing the 
joint line at the exact center. Now you 
have a cross, with the joint as the horizon¬ 
tal axis and the line you just marked 
as the vertical axis, follow ing the layout 
in Figure I. mark out points pi, p2. p3, 
and p4. Place the point of a beam compass 
at pi. and draw an arc with u radius 
of 4-13/16" on the horizontal axis, as 
shown. Locate p2, and draw a similar arc 
on this side. At p3, and p4 on the vertical 
axis, draw an arc with a radius of 17" 
across from the swing points, on the 
opposite side of the board. When you're 
finished, the arcs should join up, forming 
an ellipse. 

This ellipse that you've drawn will be 
the outer edge of the form. You'll need to 
remove the material from the inside edge 
to create a bearing surface for the clamps. 
This inner edge can be drawn freehand, 
about I- 1 / 2 " inside the outer ellipse. 

If, like me, you have qualms about 
wasting so much of a wide board, another 
option to this layout procedure is to use a 
6’ length of 1X10 to make the two 28" 
pieces plus two 6" blocks. Use corrugated 
fasteners to attach these short pieces on 
either side of the long boards as shown in 
Figure l, so that they can serve as the 
swing points for the beam compass. 

When the layout is complete, separate 
the boards, and cut out the form carefully. 
Sand the outer edge until it's smooth; any 
irregularities will be transmitted to the 
hoops. 

Butt the two halves of the form to¬ 
gether, and nail them to a 3/4" plywood 
base. Cut the plywood roughly to the 
shape of the ellipse but an inch or so 
oversize. Finish the fixture with a coat of 
B varnish and some paste w^ax, 

1 Hooping It Up 

I I made the hardwood strips for the 
o hoops (A) from a 3M” X 3" X bb" piece 
E of oak, ripped into nine 1/iti" thick strips. 
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Figure 1 
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You need three for each hoop, and the 
extras are handy in case one breaks while 
bending. Sand the strips lightly, and taper 
about 4‘ r of the end of one strip as shown 
in Figure 2. 

Apply a heavy coat of paste w ax to 
the gluing form, to keep glue from adher¬ 
ing to it. then wrap the tapered strip 
around the form, damping it in place as 
you go. When you come around to the 
starting point, remove the first damp, 
apply glue to the portion of the strip that 
overlaps and then reclamp. At this point, 
you cun see how the taper allows a smooth 
transition as the strip overlaps itself. But! 
the end of the next strip against the square 
end of the first (only the first strip is 
tapered), and wrap it around the form, 
gluing liberally where it contacts the first 
strip. Butt the third strip against the 
squared end of the second, and glue and 
clamp it in place. Trim the last one so it 
extends about 3" past the point at which it 
starts to form a fourth layer; you'll taper 
its outside surface after removal from the 
form. Make sure to use enough glue so 
that you get squeeze-out all the way 
around, and he sure that all layers have 
full contact. 

Remove the hoop after 24 hours, 
and apply another coat of paste wax to the 
form before beginning the second hoop. 
Bui Id this the same as the first, and let dry. 

Sand off all excess glue from the 
hoops, and taper the end of the last strip, 
sanding until it Hows smoothly into the 
one underneath and forms an even surface 
on the outer face. 

I made the clamp (B) out of walnut. 


Drawing Ellipses 


b> Tom Larson 

The following method can be used 
to draw ellipses of any size, using a 
compass, two nails, and a piece of 
string. First, draw two perpendicular 
intersecting lines, forming a vertical 
and a horizontal axis as in the top 
drawing to the right. Starting at the 
midpoint (O) measure along the 
horizontal axis half the width of the 
ellipse you want and mark at point 
A. Do this again at point B, Now 

Tom Larson of Larson Graphics in 
Concord* California does much of the 
itinsfrating for PW 


measure half the height of your ellipse 
along the vertical axis and mark with 
point C, Repeal the process and mark 
point D, 

Next take a compass and set it to the 
distance AO, then place the point at C and 
mark an arc across the horizontal axis. 
The point where the arc crosses is point 
Ft. Do the same on the other side , mark¬ 
ing out point F2, 

Now drive nails at points Ft, F2, and 
C. Tie a loop of string around ihe nails, 
and then pull out the nail at C. Use the loop 
to guide a penc i 1, and dra w y our ell i pse, as 
in the bottom drawing. 
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Cut out the inside of the form and attach it to same plywood scraps. The plywood forms a 
corner to align the strips against. 


which looks nice against the oak hoops, o 
Cut it to the rough size given in the cutting ? 
list, and trace the outside of one hoop onto ~ 
the block. Set the hoop so it just touches g 
the comers of the block, and scribe the arc I 
into the walnut. Cut the block along this 
line, and sand it so that it fits against the 
curve of the hoop. Drill a 7/32" hole 
through the center of the block length¬ 
wise, then cut the clamp into two pieces, 
each 1-1/2" long. 

Since both hoops are the same size, 
you'll need to cut one to allow it to clamp 
over the other.To do this, put one hoop 
back on the gluing form, and mark the 
midpoint on a long side, using the line 
from the vertical axis on the form. Make 
the cut here, splitting the hoop open, and 
sand the ends smooth. Drill countersunk 
holes for #3 X 3/8" screws at 1/4" and 3/4" 
in from the cut ends. Glue and screw the 
two halves of the clamp in place so they 
extend past the free ends of the hoop by 
about 3/8", Insert the 10-24 X 4-1/2" 
machine screw, nut, washer and wing nut 
as shown in Figure 3. 

Building the Stand 

Cut the pieces of hardwood (i used 
cherryJ for the stand to size, beginning 
with the two legs (C). Cut the rounded 
slots in the upper ends of the legs by first 
drilling 3/16" holes and then making two 
saw' cuts down to the edges of the hole. 
Cut the pieces lor the base (D) with 30° 
angles on the ends, and then cut a 3/4" wide 
X 3/16" deep dado at the center of the inner 
faces to accept the legs. Place the legs in 
the dadoes and drill two 3/16" holes 
through each assembly for the machine 
screws. 

Fve given dimensions here for a 
spreader (E) that is wider than the one in 
the photo to help make the stand sturdier. 
Cut a 1 -5/16" wide. 3/8" deep notch on each 
end to fit around the legs. With the leg and 
base pieces assembled, clamp the 
spreader in place and drill two holes 
through each end so you can bolt it to the 
legs. All pieces are fastened with 10/24 
machine screws and wing nuts, so you can 
take the stand apart easily for moving or 
storage. 

With the inner hoop placed back on 
the gluing form, mark the horizontal cen¬ 
ter on each end, using the seam on the 
form as a guide. Remove the hoop and 
drill a 3/16" diameter hole in the center of 
the hoop at each end, countersunk on the 
outside face for the screws. Be sure that 


these holes are sunk enough to accept the 
heads of the machine screws fully; the 
quilt and the outer hoop will ride against 
this surface, and any screw heads sticking 
up may snag the quilt and cause a 
less-than-tight fit. Insert the screws and 
wing nuts with the nuts on the inside, and 
set the hoop on the uprights to check for 
fit. Tighten the nuts, and put the outer 
hoop on, tightening the clamp just enough 
to hold it in place. When it all fits, disas¬ 


semble the pieces for finishing. Finish 
sand all pieces, taking special care that the 
two hoops are free of rough spots or 
splinters. 

1 used a few coats of tung oil to bring 
out the natural color of the wood, fol¬ 
lowed by a coat of paste wax. After drying 
you can reassemble, put down your tools 
and pick up a quilting needle, or you can 
give the piece to your favorite quilter as 
the perfect gift. H 



Figure 3 
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Quilting Hoop and Stand 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

l 

9 

A 

V 

V 

66 * 

hoop strips 

1 

B 

v 

VI 

3" 

clamp 

2 

C 


V 

32" 

legs 

2 

D 

v 

I s // 

14 H 

base pieces 

1 

E 

%■ 

IV 

22 3 // 

spreader 

Suppli 

es 

4 

#3 x 3 / s " flat head wood screws 

4 

10-24 x 1flat head machine screws 

6 

10-24 x 1V/ flat head machine screws 

1 

10-24 X 4Vj M machine screw 

15 

10-24 wing nuts 

1 

10-24 hex nut 

17 

#10 flat washers 
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Project for the Shop 


The 


Marking 



by J. Petrovich 

Despite ihe Industrial Revolution, space flight and the micro 
chip, some tasks remain better done with the hand, the eye and 
a simple tool. When I have a series of dovetails to cut by hand, 
or need to locate and mark mortises and tenons or any of a dozen 
other jobs requiring multiple identical marks, I use the marking 
gauge. As you can see from Figure 1, it's a simple, accurate tool 
consisting of a beam, a lockable fence, and a scribe. 

Fifty or sixty years ago, the typical cabinetmaker had an array 
of marking gauges. From long-beamed markers to short and 
somewhat delicate dovetail markers, each marking gauge fit a 
particular task (see "Tried and True: Gauges ' Issue 42 April/ 
May 1988). But back then, cabinetmakers made their own 
gauges. Now there is nothing magical nor sacred about old tools. 
There is nothing in their age that makes them perform any better 
than a tool made, sav. this afternoon. Some of the old gauges that 
one sees at flea markets and garage sales are barely recognizable 
as marking gauges. Others are well engineered, ergonomically 
sound, and made bv someone who obviously cared about the 
tool. 

Point vs. Kdge 

Basically there are two types of marking gauges. One is used 
to mark with the grain and the other to mark across the grain. For 
marking w ith the grain, a point (as opposed to an edge) generally 

J. Petrovich has been designing amt building furniture for over 10 
yews. He also but ids and designs fools, and teaches t oof making on 
the college level, in his 'spare time" he manages a hardwood 
lumberyard and mi If, 


works best because it tends to wander less with the grain. The 
scribe should separate the grain rather than cut it. A point does 
this with the least resistance. The same point, however, is 
unsatisfactory for cross-grain work, A point tends to break 
rather than cut the fibers, and leaves a jagged mark. For 
cross-grain marking, a scribe that is shaped like a cutting edge 
produces a clear and useable mark. (A sharp chisel will align 
itself nicely in the mark when making the stop cuts for 
dovetails). 

Because of the limitations of each gauge, marking gauges 
ought to be made as a set of two: one long-grain marker and one 
cross-grain marker. 

Materials 

The small amount of wood required gives use to some of those 
ubiquitous scraps of precious hardwood that always seem to 
accumulate in boxes, on shelf tops, or under the bench. In 
selecting the wood, the fence need not match the beam: nor do 
the gauges need to match one another. Probably the single most 
important criterion is hardness: maple, hickory, oak, rosewood, 
grenadiho or ebony are ah satisfactory, as are any of a thousand 
others. Both components ought to be dry and stable so that the 
fit of the through mortise around the beam will stay snug. 

The hardware requirements for the gauges arc minimal. Each 
will need: a 1/4" X #20 thumbscrew, a threaded insert to mate 
w iih the thumbscrew, a piece of brass (copper or mild steel will 
do as well) for the shoe, a small carbon steel blade for the cross 
grain scribe (an old sabre saw blade ground carefully not to draw 
the temper works well, as do some X-acto™ blades), and for the 
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Figure 2 





Pattern for the fence 


Drilling out the waste 



long-grain marker, a 1-1/2" piece of carbon steel rod, such as a 
broken drill bit of approximately 1/16" diameter. 

Procedure 

First cut the stock for the beam. Make it 10" to 1 2" long and 
t/2" to 5/a" square. Next cut out the fence stock. Thickness is 
probably the most critical factor here. The stock needs to be thick 
enough to accept a threaded insert without splitting; a 1/4" X #20 
insert requires about I/2 T ‘ of thickness for any regular success in 
seating it. With Jess thickness, or if the hole is not drilled straight, 
the fence will split. The fence stock ought to be about 2" wide by 
3-1/2" long (see Figure 2), 

Lay out the mortise for the beam. Be sure that you leave 
sufficient space for the threaded insert—approximately 3/K" 
inch. Allow sufficient space to fit the shoe as well. 

I prefer to drill out as much of the waste as I can before using 
the chisel for clean-up (see Figure 3). Be sure to stay shy of the 
full dimension of the beam when you cut the mortise. It is easier 


Figure 4 



Use a steady guide when chiseling out the mortise. 


The function of the shoe 
is to prevent the thumbscrew from marring the beam. 



to use a sander or scraperlo reduce the thickness of the beam than 
it is to reduce the size of the mortise. The sides of the mortise also 
need to he as true as possible, A steady guide (as show n in Figure 
4) helps considerably. Once the mortise is near to lilting the 
beam, very carefully reduce the beam so that it slides in 
smoothly. 

The function of the shoe is to prevent the thumbscrew from 
marring the beam. Use a V' square piece of 12 to 14-gauge sheet 
metal and trim the comers, then Hi it in place as shown in 
Figure 5. 

Locating and seating the threaded insert requires patience. If 
your inserts came without an indication of the correct hole size, 
experiment in a piece of similar scrap wood, (Note: not all 1/4" 
X #20 inserts require the same hole si/e. It is, to say the least, 
disappointing to ruin a perfect beam and fence fit, so it is 
worthwhile to experiment.) 

After drilling the hole. 1 use the drill press to seat the insert. 
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The blade and wedge 



Figure 8 



A cross-grain marker 

A long-grain marker with kerf and machine screw 



Chuck a sufficiently large screwdriver bit in the drill press, and 
secure the gauge fence with a table vise or a substantial hand 
screw. This setup w ill aid in alignment and minimize damage lo 
the driver slot. Rotate the chuck by hand slowly as you maintain 
a steady pressure with the drill press (see Figure 6). If, as you 
near the end of sealing the insert, some of the wood fibers start 
lo lift and crack from the fence, stop. If you have more than half 
of the insert seated, there are probably enough threads to hold the 
thumbscrew so don't go any further. You can file and sand the 
insert (lush with the top. 

With the beam and shoe fitted to the mortised fence, all that 
remains is to cut the mortise for the scribe. If you are making a 
cross-grain marker, drill and square the hole to fit your blade and 
a wedge as in Figures 7 and 8. Locate the mortise no closer than 
3/*i" from the end of the beam. 

If you arc making a long-grain marker, drill a hole just large 
enough to accept the scribe. Cut a thin kerf from the end of the 


beam to the hole. (A dozuki does a nice job of this.) Now , to 
tighten the kerf, drill an appropriate hole to accept a small 
machine head screw, as shown in Figure 9. (Machine heads look 
tidy after countersinking them.) The nut end of the hole should 
have a shallow mortise to accept the nut—again a matter of 
tidiness. If the machine screw seems to he a lot of work for a 
questionable convenience, you may want to drill the hole a bit 
smaller and just rely on friction to hold the scribe. (I have used 
one that is made this way for about ten years and the scribe is still 
solid in the beam.) 

Using the Marking Gauge 

Because of the natural articulation of our hand and w rist, the 
marking gauge works best if pushed away from the body. There 
is better control and the gauge is much less likely to wobble. 
Keep the scribe sharp and close in lo the beam. A sharp scribe 
cuts cleanly and by having the scribe extended less than 1/16", 
you reduce the gauge's tendency to pivot, 
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by Tom Crabb 

The major difficulty in making an 
octagonal frame is not so much culling 
the joints, but gening eight loose pieces 
of wood in their proper places at the 
same time and keeping them there while 
clamping. With this method of making 
frames (of any number of sides) you only 
have to deal with one piece of wood. It is 
a variation of kerf bending, a technique in 
which cuts are made on the inside surface 
of a piece of wood to allow it to bend. 

The hardest part of this method is the 
layout; it must be done with great care. 
Start with a strip of oak (preferably white) 
that is the thickness and width desired. 
These dimensions can be jusi about 
anything you wish, since you will on I y be | 
bending t/m” or less. The length of the 3 
piece, however, is a little more difficult to | 
figure. In making any frame w ith an even f 
number of sides, the distance between the | 
parallels is I he dimension to begin with. J 
Since octagonal frames are the most 
popular, and since frames with an even 
n it m be r of s i d e s w (>rk I fie sa me, 111 use 
the eight-sided frame for purposes of 
illustration. 

To make a frame of a given inside 
dimension, divide the inside distance hy 
t wo and draw a ci rc le using that num her as 
the radius. Using a framing square, lay off 
four square sides tangent to the circle. 
Now, mark off the comers of the square at 
45° and tangent to the circle. This little 
draw ing w ill give you the inside length of 
each segment of the octagon for a given 
width between parallels. The drawing can 
bedonetoany convenient scale. 1/2" to 1 
1/4" to 1," etc. To find the total length of 
stock multiply the inside length of the 
segments by K and add the width of the 
stock times X. 

Starting w ith the oak cut to thickness, 
width and length and w ell sanded, lay out 


Tam Crabb learned woodworking as a 
hoaf hid tiler He is the author ^/Making Wo od 
Boxes With a Band Saw, and Baud Saw 
Projects (Sterling Publishing Co. I 
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Make this auxiliary fence so the wood can he supported on hath sides of the notch. Leave about It 16" of material beyond the point of 

l ^ e ' * Frames of any number of sides can he built ; the angle needed is found by dividing 360 by 

the number of sides, then diriding that number by two. An 11-sided frame is pictured here. 


the cutting pattern on both sides. Start 
by marking a 22-\/2 c angle on one end, 
then mark your inside length, then 
back-to-back 22-1/2° marks, then 
another inside length, and so on. Sawing 
out the notches is best done on the band 
saw. Attach a long board to the miter 
gauge fence so the workpiece can be held 
firmly on both sides of the blade for a 
more accurate cut, 

The best method for setting the 22-1/2° 
on the saw is to square a line from the edge 
of a workbench or other flat surface and, 
using a protractor, mark off 22 - 1 / 2 ° from 
the vertical line. With a straightedge, 
draw a line from the 22-1/2° mark to the 
intersection of the vertical line and the 
workbench. Position the miter gauge 
upside down with the fence against the 
w ork bench edge, swing the bar over to the 
mark and tighten the knob. Saw the angle 
on a piece of scrap and check it before 
sawing into your oak. Saw out the notches 
with the miter gauge at one setting by 
flipping the piece for every cut. Leave 
I/I6 1 ' to 1/32*' of stock uncut at the junction 
of these V-cuis. | 

With all the notches sawn out, it's time ™ 

i: 

I or the steam. The trick here is not to bend z 
the wood before it's ready. Steam each § 
notch one at a time over a tea kettle. Apply & 
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To bend a frame, hold it over a steaming tea kettle and apply just a little pressure until the wood bends of its 
When all the joints are closed, use a weh clamp to hold the shape own accord, 

until the wood is dry; then glue and clamp again . 



just a little pressure until it bends of its 
own accord. If you rush it. little fibers 
will break loose on the outside of the 
bend. This doesn't destroy the project, but 
it will mean a lot more sanding and/or 
filler. 

A Her all the notches hove been steamed 
and bent, place the frame in a web damp 
and allow it 10dry. Once dry. remove and 
open the damp and the joints enough to 
put in a little glue, then damp again. At 
this point it is a good idea to measure 
between parallels to make sure the frame 
is square. If the frame is a little out of 
sq u a re. a bar c I am pcan be u se d d i ago n a 11 y 
across the frame to pull it square. 

The next step, after the glue has set. is to 
cut the rabbet in the back side of the frame. 
This should he a X 1 / 4 " rabbet which 
is best cut on a router table. 1 have tried 
cutting the rabbet in the stock before 
note bine and bendirm. but it doesn't work 
well. 

After the rabhet comes any decoration 
you wish to give to the facing edge of 
the frame. This can be simply nosed-off 
edges, or a chamfered edge (as in the 
frame on the drawing of the African 
woman). Try to make the edge detail and 
the finish of the frame relate in some way 
to what you are framing, [jjwl 
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William // McMaster is Chief of the 
Education Division of the 
California Carvers 1 Guild 
His "Focus on 
Carving* is a 
regular feature 
in PW. 


by William H. McMaster 

Pets add a lot to our quality of life* and 
mosi of us have had a pet sometime. 
Creating a carving of your pet can be a 
very rewarding experience. The subject 
of this carving was of one of my two 
dachshunds when he was a puppy. The 
finished carving is 
shown in the 
accom¬ 


panying photograph. Tilts carving has 
rece i v ed man y c omplhne n ts and rc i\ tie s t s 
for patterns at Guild shows, so I want to 
share its pattern with you and give some 
guidelines for the carving. 

This is an in-the-round carving done in 
a realistic manner. Assemble as many 
pictures of dachshunds as possible to 
serve as references for the 
anatomical features. [ was 
lucky enough to be 
working from a live 
model, but if you 
can't do that, 
photographs are 
your next best 
reference material, 
A picture of my 
two pets is 
provided to 
help 


you visualize some of the essential 
features that will add character to your 
carving. 

Use this pattern as a starting point. 
Beginners can do a copy, but more 
experienced carvers should make design 
adjustments to the pose to reflect their 
own creativity. 

There are many choices of wood you 
can use for this project. Mine was 
basswood and had to he stained. A 
colored wood, such as cherry or walnut, 
would be an excellent choice and would 
not need to be stained. The color of these 
woods is appropriate for a dachshund 
puppy. 

The full-size patterns on pages 72 and 
73 fit on a 3-1/4” X 5- 1 / 2 " block of w ood 
ai least 4-.V4” long. However, to carve ii 
you need an extension for holding the 
wood in your vise. If you have a longer 
piece, then the holding block can he of the 
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DAchshuNd 


Mime wood; otherwise, you will have to 
add a temporary one, This holding block 
should be located underneath the hind 
quarters, as shown in Figure 1, and be 
long enough to give you easy access to the 
carving regions. When mounting the 
holding block, glue pieces of newspaper 
lobotli the top of the holding block and the 
bottom of the carving block (after it has 
been bandsawed) with ordinary white 
glue. After these have dried, glue the two 
together When the carving has been 
finished, you can easily break them apart 
at this joint with a chisel and a mallet. If 
you are using a harder wood than 
basswood, you may want to reinforce this 
bond with a screw. This will give extra 
support to withstand the force required for 
carving. 

The first step, of course, is to make a 
clay model. The methods for doing this 
were discussed in Issue 43 of Popular 
Woodworking (June/July 1988). In 
sculpting this clay model you get the feel 
for how the three-dimensional carving 
will look. You can make the changes that 
reflect your own personal artistic 
interpretation of the subject. For this 
model l used Roma Plastilina#! clay and 
because of the dog's si/e and shape, it was 
not necessary to use an armature for 
support. The amount of time spent 
making a day model is more than made 
u p d u r i iig i li e carving hoc a u se y o u a I re ady 
"know" what you are doing. 

Trace each of the four main patterns 
onto pieces of clear acetate using a 5 
permanent marker pen. These will be § 
your check patterns. Use them to I 
accurately place the features as you carve | 
them. They are more effective than trying 1 
to do everything by eye. 

As always, the approach is to first | 
remove the wood that obviously doesn't | 
belong, establishing the major regions ^ 


Figure 1. 

Attaching a Holding Block 
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Figure 2. Top View of Cutout 


illustrations by the author 




and slowly working toward the details. 
Start by bandsawing a crude outline of the 
front side view of the pattern. Be sure to 
leave extra wood around the edges to 
allow for errors and minor changes in 
design, 1 usually paste a photocopy of 
the pattern on the side of the block of 
wood with rubber cement to provide the 
guidelines for this cut. Having this paper 
pattern on the wood is also helpful for 
making the first cuts to start the carving. 
When t he out I i ne has been establ i shed. 
start blocking out the three-dimensional 
shape as shown in Figures 2 and 3. Figure 
2 shows the top view of our initial 
blocking out and Figure 3 show's the 
approximate shape when you have 
finished this step. Use a V-tool to 
outline the major regions 
and a #9 gouge to 
remove the 
wood. When 
you 


approach the final shape you can smooth 
it somewhat with the #3 gouge. This will 
then allow you to mark the pattern lines on 
the wood for your next series of cuts. 
From this point, start to define the 
shapes of the 
features. 


Block out the ears by establishing the 
forward slope as shown in the front end 
view' pattern. Do the front side of the ear 
first to establish the main form. When 
boasting out the back side, leave plenty of 
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fully formed. Always shape the main 
surface first and then you can adapt the 
secondary surface to conform to the cuts 
you have already made. 

Since we are now working from the 
front view, open the space between the 
legs next—again leaving 
excess wood because the 
outer side of the legs must be 
formed first to guarantee that 
we will have enough wood left 
to properly form their shapes. 

Next establish the position of 
the rear legs. To help you locate 
these legs. Figure 4 shows the 
bottom outline of the carving as 
viewed from below. 

When this has been done, begin 
forming the back legs and tail from both 
sides of the body. Start with an outline 
using the V-tool. boasting with the #9 
gouge, and then shaping with a #3. When 
using the #3 gouges, always use the 
largest tool that will do the job: the larger 
the tool the smoother the cut. While 
working on the body, define the breast¬ 
bone as shown in the front side view 
pattern. This is another distinguishing 
feature of the dachshund's profile. 

Next start forming the head as shown in 
Figure 5. This is the most important part 
of the carving since it establishes the 
character of your puppy. First shape the 
muzzle using the top view to establish the 
width, then use the front end view to 
carve the profile of the head. The 
v initial cuts are shown in the 
figure. 

ml When the basic forms have 
W been carved, i t is ti me to start on 
/ the details. Here is where a live 
^ model or a series of photographs 
are very important. The 
photographs do not have to be the same 
pose you are carving: they are used just to 
find the predominant features and see 
how they are formed. For example, a 
dachshund has many folds in his skin, 
and it is the carving of these features that 
adds life to the carving. Study the two 
dogs in the photograph to see these 
wrinkles. Their main regions are at the top 
of the head and on the back where the neck 
joins the body. These must play a 
prominent role on your carving, even to 
the point of overemphasizing them, if 
need be, to establish the shadow patterns 
that are so necessary in a carv ing. To start 
these wrinkles, use a small U-tool to 


establish the furrows and small #3 gouges 
to form their shapes. When using these 
small #3 gouges for detailing, I find the 
ones mounted in dowel rods to he the most 
effective. They give me the same control 
that I --—_ have 


while drawing with a pencil. 

In carving the eyes, it is important to 
establish the correct “set" (the angle of the 
plane) of the eyes. For the dachshund, this 
is about 40°: so carve a plane in front of 
the eyes at this angle as shown in 
Figure 5, Next, outline the 
eyeball with a small 
skew. Again, I 


Full-Size Pattern 


Figure 3. Rough Cutout 
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o fi nd t h ai one moun ted in a do we l rod gives 
1 the best control* When the eye has been 
- outlined* use your skew to remove two 
| triangular chips—one at each comer of 
| the eye* Then spherize the eyeball. When 
| the eyeball has been formed, you can 
carve the eyebrows and the lid formation 
under the eye. 

For the dog's body you have the choice 
of carving the fur or not. 1 planned on 
using the staining technique explained 
later* so no fur w as carved on my version. 
If you decide to carve the fur, first study 
the hair patterns from your photographs* 
You want your cuts to follow these lines 
to give a realistic impression. 

Since my dachshund was carved in 
basswood* it needed to be stained. You 
have to be careful with the staining of 
basswood because of its soft texture and 
the different absorptions relative to the 
grain* l paint on a stain made from boiled 
I inseed oi I and arti sis' raw' sienna oiI paint 
(I used Grumbacher brand). Be careful 
that the pigment is thoroughly mixed with 
the linseed oil before you apply it. Use 
plenty of oil to make a wash* and 
experiment on a scrap piece of wood 
be fore y ou apply i uo v our carv mg. I f y o u 
need a darker color* you can apply 
additional coats* Apply the mixture to the 
raw wood and you w ill find that it soaks 
up equally well on the end grain as it does 
elsewhere* 

When the turpentine penetrates into the 
wood it raises the grain. You can stop 
here, as 1 did* for it gives the wood a soft 
look very much as the short hair on the 
real dog does. Otherwise, rub the fuzz off 
with #0000 steel wool and apply a 
protective coat of varnish. I like 
McCIoskey's Heirloom Clear Varnish 
#0007 Deep Flat for the final protective 
coat on carvings such as this. If you prefer 
a little more sheen, mix in some of 
McCloskey's Eggshell #0032 varnish 
with ihe Deep Flat. I have used up to a 
50-50 mixture on various carvings. 

You now have a charming carving of a 
little dachshund puppy which can bring 
you joy whenever you look at it* In my 
case it brings back fond memories of 
the happy times I had with my loving 
friend. [pHj 
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Wooden 

Hammer 

by John A, Nelson 

The wooden hammer is an extremely handy tool in any wood 
shop. Use it at times when a metal hammer would damage your 
project by leaving unsightly marks, [t makes a good tool to help 
force very stubborn, tight-titling joints together. 

The hammer is made from two pieces of hardwood, one piece 
that is 3” in diameter by about 6" long, the other, 1-1/4” diameter 
by about 12” long. The extra length is tor mounting it on the 
lathe. Locate the exact center of each end and prick-punch this 
point with a small nail set. Set a table saw blade at 45° and trim 
off the comers so you end up with an eight-sided block. 

Both pieces are made the same way: Mount the block on your 
lathe and, using a gouge, round to the largest diameter along the 
entire length. Locale and mark the ends by cutting in slightly 
with the parting took Mark off the locations of the various 
diameters shown in the drawing. 

Smooth to si/e, and sand all over to a fine finish. Take care to 
maintain the 3/4" diameter on the head end of the handle. Cut the 
pieces off using the parting tool. 

Using a V-bloek. drill a 3/4" diameter hole (or one that will 
make a snug fit over the handle) I" deep in the hammer head. If 
you don't get a snug fit, you can make a saw kerf in the end of 
the 3/4" section of the handle and add a thin wedge. 

Apply glue to the handle and inside the hole in the head. Don't 
use too much or you could split the head when you add the 
handle. Allow the glue to set before using. 

Finish with a penetrating oil and your hammer is now ready for 
years of hard use,_ 

John A , Neisott is the author of numerous hooks on woodworking 
and is a tonirihuting editor for Popular Woodworking. 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 



by Jim Stiak 

Take a good look at yourself—in this 
tilling mirror you'If be able to see from the 
crown of your hat to the lips of your toes, 
even if you're the center fora basketball 
team- Eleven pieces of wood, a few 
screws and bolts, and one mirror are all 
that's needed Eocreate this handsome and 
portable tailor's tool. 

The Frame 

The mirror is encased in a simple 
rectangle of 1-3/4" stock. To begin, cut the 
frame members {A and B) to size. Pick the 
best sides as the fronts, and rout both front 
edges of the frames (uprights) with a 1/4" 
round-over bit. In the exact center of one 
edge of each of these pieces, dri 11 a 3/tt" 
hole about 1" deep. These holes, which 
will accept the T-ciuts, must be placed 
precisely or you‘11 wind up with a 
cockeyed mirror, so measure them from 
the same end. You may want to 
counterbore a larger hole so that you can 
sink iheT-nutsout of sight. When you put 
the frame together, these holes go on the 
outside. With the frames butting into the 
stiles, insert the dowels and glue and 
damp the frame together. 

Once the frame is set, finish routing 
both the inside and outside edges w ith the 
1 / 4 " round-over. Rout the stiles first, to 
avoid splitting the comers. On the back of 
the frame, rout a 3/16" deep X 3/8" wide 
rabbet on the inside edge to accept the 
minor. Using a sharp chisel, square off 
the four comers of this channel. Sand and 
finish the frame, then press the T-nuts 
into their holes. A little epoxy will help 
ensure the longevity of this connection. 

With the frame lying on its front, 
carefully place the mirror in it. Place 
the plywood back (C) over it and attach 
it to the frame with I" wood screws, 

Jim Stiak is a woodworker from Eugene, 
Oregon. 


Depending on the tools you have, you 
may w ant to bevel the back edge of the 
plywood and frame, or just sand it well. 

The Stand 

The legs (D) will need dadoes cut on 
their inside surfaces for the feet (E), and 
on the backs for the back brace (F). On 
the inside surfaces, cut a 3/4" deep X 
2-5/s ,T wide dado that starts I" from the 
bottom. On what w ill be the back edge. 


cut a dado that is 3/4" deep and l -3/4" wide 
and starts 26" from the bottom. Drill a 1/4" 
hole located 29-3/4" on center in each for 
the boll* that will hold the mirror. Round 
the top ends of the legs in a manner that 
pleases you. 

Cut the feet (E) as shown in the 
drawing. Attach the cross brace <G). w ith 

the better side _up* to the 

bottom of t h e 



into 

the slots provided for it, using 
glue and two screws for each. 

Fit the legs over the feet/cross brace 
assembly, and glue and screw these 
together using 1 -1/4" wood screws driven 
from the inside. Now, making sure the 
distance between these pieces is a 
consistent 19 -i/k". fit the back brace (F> 
into its dado and attach it with glue and 
screws. 

Together At Last 

Now s the time to finish both the stand 
and the frame with your favorite oil or 
varnish. I used tung oil on mine. Placing 
the mirror into the stand is considerably 
easier with two people. Screw f the bolts 
through the holes and into the T-nuts, 
light enough to keep the mirror from 
swiveling on its own, but not so tight that 
you can't easily swivel it yourself. Now, 
stand back and admire your work. Oh, and 
check and make sure you’ve got all the 
sawdust off the back of your pants. 
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Tilting Mirror 


Cutting List 




Finished Size 


Qty 

Part 

T 

w 

L 

Piece 

2 

A 

V 

iv; 

19" 

frame rails 

2 

B 

v 

iV 

48" 

frame stiles 

1 

c 

v; 

18” 

50V/ 

back 

2 

D 

iV 

3" 

31 s // 

legs 

2 

E 

X 

4” 

20" 

feet 

1 

F 

X 

i%- 

22’// 

back brace 

1 

G 

V 

3" 

20 s // 

cross brace 


Supplies 


16'//X 48 5 // mirror 


V," T-nuts 


V/ X 2" bolts 


XIV,* dowels 


wood screws 
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Calendar »— 

Events of Interest to Woodworkers . . . 


if your group is having an event you would like other 
woodworkers to hear about , please send us all pertinent 
information at least three months before the opening date , 
We will publish it for you in Calendar free of charge . 

February 10-12, King of Prussia, PA 

The Valley Forge Buyers Market of American Crafts will be held at 
the Valley Forge Convention Center in King of Prussia, PA. 
Craftspeople from across the nation will exhibit designs in metal ce¬ 
ramics, fiber, wood and glass. All exhibits will be open from 10am to 
6pm on Friday* Feb. 10, and Saturday, Feb. 11. and from 10 am to 5 pm 
on Sunday, Feb. 12. For more information contact; The Buyers Market, 
Tel K800) 43-CRAFT. 

February 11, Norman, OK 

The Moore-Norman Vocational Technical Center will present a 
class entitled" Wood! u mi rig-Be tween Centers Tuming." The class wi 11 
took at the tools, techniques, and problems encoumerd in working wood 
between centers on the lathe. For more information contact; Deanna 
Ewoldt* 4701 12th Ave. NW, Norman, OK 73069 {405) 364-5763 

February 11* Bozeman, MT 

A class in building "Sea Lion, 1 ' a sailing pram, will be given by 
boatbuilder Simon Watts, For more information contact Scott Lo- 
hmullcrat 3681 Sawmill Road, Kelly Canyon, Bozeman, MT 59715, 
(406) 587-3003 

February 13-15* King of Prussia, PA 

SKF Bearing Maintenance Institute will conduct an Industrial Main¬ 
tenance and Service course at its King of Prussia headquarters. The 
three-day course is designed to teach maintenance personnel how to 
save time and money by reducing premature bearing failure and 
extending bearing life by up to 1U0OC4. For more information contact; 
Raymond A, Guyer, Jr., SKF Bearing Services Co., 1100 First Ave., 
King of Prussia, PA 19406-1352, (215) 962-4804, 

February 14-16, Baltimore, MD 

The ACC Craft Fair's Winter Market of American Crafts wi ll be held 
at the Baltimore Convention Center, Pratt Charles St„ Baltimore, 
MD on February 14-16. Artists in all mediums are presented: clay, 
basketry* fiber, jewelry, metal mixed media, paper and wood. For more 
information contact: American Craft Enterprises, P.O. Box 10. 256 
Main Si., New Paltz* NY 12561, (914) 255-0039, 

February 17-19, Chambersburg, PA 

The Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen will present a workshop 
entitled: Beginning Bird Carving, with Bill Sc Grace White, at the 
While's studio in Chambersburg, PA. For additional information con¬ 
tact: The Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen, P.O, Box 829, Rich boro, 
PA 18954 or call (215) 860-0731 

February IB, Norman, OK 

The Moore—Norman Vocational Technical Center will present a 
class entitled "" Woodtumtng-Bowl Turning," Each participant will be 
given an overview of the various aspects of bowl turning on the lathe. 
For more information contact: Deanna Ewoldt, 4701 I2ih Ave. NW, 
Norman, OK 73069. (405) 364-5763 

Fehruary 24 , Chambersburg, PA 

The Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen will present a workshop 
entitled "Intermediate Bird Carving" with Bill & Grace White at the 
While's studio in Chambersburg, PA. For additional information con¬ 
tact: The Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen. P.O. Box 829, Richboro, 
PA 18954 or call (215) 860-0731 


March 18* Pottsville, PA 

The Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen will present a workshop 
entitled "The Craftsperson in Business” w ith Libby Plateus, Pottsvilie, 
PA, For additional information contact: The Pennsylvania Guild of 
Craftsmen, P.O. Box 829, Richboro, PA 18954 or call (215) 860-0731 

March 29—April 2, St. Paul, MN 

The ACC Craft Fair's American Craft Expo will be held at the St, Paul 
Civic Center, downtown Si. Paul, MN on March 29—April 2. Artists 
in ali mediums are presented: day, basketry, fiber, jewelry, metal 
mixed media, paper and wood. For more information contact: Ameri¬ 
can Craft Enterprises, P.O, Box 10. 256 Main St.* New Paltz, NY 
12561,(914) 255-0039 

March 16, Lincoln, MA 

The Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities 
(SPNEA) will offer a course on "Three Centuries of American 
Furniture" on Thursdays, March 16-May 25, 1989, from 7-9 pm, atthe 
Codman Carriage House, Codman Road, Lincoln, MA, The course is 
offered exclusively to SPNEA members at a cost of S175, Non members 
are encouraged to register by enclosing an additional $25 to cover an 
annual membership. For additional information contact: SPNEA (617) 
227-3956 

March 18, Seattle, YVA 

A class in building ' Sea Urchin," a 10 ft. traditional Nova Scotia 
rowing skiff, will be given by boatbuilder Simon Watts. For more in¬ 
formation contact The Center for Wooden Boats at 1010 Valley St., 
Seattle, WA 98109. (206) 382-2628 

THE REMARKABLE 
DRAWER MACHINE 
from HAMMER 

/ 

/I 



The Multi-Triplex Drawer Machine 

cuts a complete drawer in less than 1 minute—including 
corner cuts, mortise & tenon and drawer bottom grooves. 
You can make more than 26 different cuts. This machine 
comes complete with all precision cutters and guide 
fences. You also get the HAMMER guarantee of 
consistent quality and performance year after year. At 
$11,310 f this machine will more than pay for itself! 
Call or write for our catalog describing our complete line 
of woodworking machinery. 

HAMMER MACHINERY CO. f INC. 

P.O. BOX 1393 * Santa Rosa. CA 95402 

(707) 542-4311 


HAMMER^ 


Fe bruy ry/Marc h 1989 
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PACIFIC 


BRASS 
HARDWARE 

w 


Dt'pi P.VV 

1414 Monterey Avenue 
Victoria. B.C. Canada vs 


4 


Catalogue 52.00 


Trade 


Enquiries aluay$ 
welcomed 



WOODWORKING 

SUPPLIES 


SUPPLIES 

Shaker Pegs S13.50/1 DO 

Medium Ptifli STG 00/100 

Mm Shaker Pegi 55.50/100 
MugFegs S T 3.50/100 

M i ni Mug Peq^ $T0.00/100 

G*raHe Cups $14.50/TOO 

Mini C^dle Cup 1 ' S9 00/100 


LOW. LOW PRICES 


WHEELS 

i" Toywrmeis $4 so/ido 
Vh Toy Wheels $6.50/100 
I ' ToyWheeSS $fl 00/100 
t V Toy Wheels Si 2 00/100 
3“[&yWheels $13 00/100 
Axle Pegs $3 50/100 

Picture Hanger 5, $3 50/100 


Shipping Charge S2.S0 Catalog SI.00 

Fast Service •• Satisfaction Guaranteed! 


Send to: CRAFTMASTERS 

Box 8133 (Dept. WP6} Wes! Chester, Ohio 45069 


PLANE*M0L0*SAW*SAN0 



Power TOOLS 
d i in 


Now you can use this ONE power-feed shop to Turn rough 
lumber mro moldings, trim flooring furniture — All 
popular pane ms RIP-PLANE-MOLD-SAND separately 
or in combination With a single motor Low Co si You 
Can own thts power tool for only $50 DOWN 1 


IMay FREE Iriaj! to %nV«c™ 

NO OlifOAHON-NO 5ALfSM4N WILL CALL 


RUSH COUPON 


TODAY! 

r 



Equitable R<5 . Dept 9142 

Kansu CHy Mm 64126 


Foley lelsaw Co 

6361 Equilabie ML, Pep: 91427 

Kansas Ctly Mo 6412D 


□ YES, Please send me complete (acts about 
PLANER-MQLDERSANDER-SAWand details 
about 30-Day trial offer 

Name____ ____ 


Address__ 


JCity__ 

L S * » - -- -- -- - mV— 


rJAIail 

Order 




FOR THE BEST IN QUALITY. 
PRICE & DELIVERY: TRY US 

WE BRING INTEGRITY TO THE MAILORDER KAAD- 
WOOO 6USWESS. Full lint ol Dtmonjton t TNnwood 
Squarst. Blocks. flandom 1/w. Ah pHcad belong 
■ tor* rotai and deuvered to your door for the 
price quoted. ThDuiandi of boards In HOCK for 
your Bofcc Man. UPS or Motor Carrier. 

RED OAK - WALNUT - BUTTERNUT 
BEECH ■ MAPLE - BIRCH - POPLAR 
BASSWOOD - W/OAK - CHERRY'ASH 


0f 

t^Wrlie for FREE Catalog i Price *si 


i/B’ 1 io 2" thick, Stf-faced, KD< 
Small orders welcomed I 


CBOFFLUGOD miLLS: RD#1, BOX I4L 
Drfftwoad Pa, 15 0 3 2 . ism) mg zsor 


WOOD PARTS 

TOY, FURNITURE, CRAFT & GAME 



Wheels • Spindles 
• Balls • Knobs 
• Shaker pegs • And more! 

Since 192?! Send $1 OO tor Catalog, 


& 


'SLOW N WOOD PRODUCTS OO* 
P.0 Bo* 8246PW 

North fie Id, IL 60093 • (312)446-5200 



SCROLL SAW LETTERS EASILY... 

\ ^ • 


...with Lettering Layout Guides! 

* Name Rates 

* Signs 

* Gifts and more 

Our unique lettering Guides are available in many 
styles and sizes to suit your needs. Upper and Lower 
Case Script and Block Styles., and numbers roo. 
Send $1.00 for brochure and prices io; 
C*CVr/t 2107 So. Garland Ave, 

O if* Ity. Box 472749 

Gs 


SALES Garland, Texas 75047 




Sleeveless 

DRUM SANDER 

Uses regular sandpaper - no pre made Sleeve S to buy* 


MC Vat Check v Mtmey w to 

SINGLEY SPECIALTY CO. INC. 

PQ 80-' 5087P GflEENSBQflO HZ mi 
CALL (919) 652-8581 


T*M d ut tlflMtai UAdpapv 


i i3"Joaq 
7 it lorq 
7'n xj tong 
3*3 k^g 

»o«* 

StlvM Um 

U 13 lor.fi 

Th 

3 MVi lonfl 

Vh 

3 it lorvg 

Ma Li » p* Qrtm 

AVAILABLE WITH 

"V> MMwft'.l dr 5 hjrt 
Hwiiweid (except W »3 "| 
‘to bvetmoHi* iS'jnj? *3) 


i 


!■ : 


S’t il 


S' 






i-' ■ 


L ' - 


l?3K 


L: >1 


s. - 


4 HORSES 14* TALL X 11' 6 HORSE S1 ?' TALL X 1 r 


Childhood memories of warm summer mgfits come alive wnh 
our exclusive CAROUSELS A perfect SCfofl saw project FULL 
SI2E PLAN PLUS solid brass rods lajy Susan Bearing, screws 
and nag Small $6 50. Large $9 50, or% $14.00 for bom Fast 
FREE Shipping ST 00 subscription Plan and Tool catalog 
FREE with order Send Order Today To 


FUS Custom Woodworking 
PO Box 12354. Dept T 
Kansas City, KS 66112 


use ox 

OrdlCKKS. rtWOMHIy 
co^bo lom wt4i u* entfe 


Lifetime 

Guarantee 


The First ECONOMICAL 
Scrollsaw That Works Like 
THE REAL THING 


Sa^e with Our Package Deaf 

A S2W 8S Value, now 

.95 

;t*PP*ng 

(vrthin 4a stales) 


SCROLLSAW TECHNOLOGY tx> a g^nr toward 
ti tl>e late 1670 s wF«i a German manUlaClufeT frsl 
Itokiosd me wAxig parafletog.^am mochancm atong 
wnh a Itoaong Wads damp syflem, taarures whcii 
Uramacally imeased tiUese We and cunrig precise* 

DELTA NOW MAKES 7*CS£ FEATURES Highly affart 
af» »n IB new JS' model 40-1 SO xrulsaw I 37 

toe. has a tat koued waminty. end pertorms aupeiwy 




$149 

pfu5 S6 00 n 
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Pine K not Personalities 



by Deborah R, Upshaw 

Carving knots is an old craft you might 
like to try. Traditionally, knots are carved 
into faces—anything from Indian chief¬ 
tains to amusing caricatures of politi¬ 
cians. 

Once you begin, you may find yourself 
on a woodcarving adventure that will last 
for years. Thai's exactly what happened 
to Jennifer Roth rock, who's been carving 
pine knot faces for over ten years. To¬ 
gether with her partner. Rory Ernes, pine 
knot carving has become a hobby turned 
into a successful home-based business. 
They market their carvings to gift shops in 
different states, and they usually sell out 
the 100 or more carvings they take with 
them to crafts shows four times a year. 

Here are some tips from Jennifer and 
Rory to help you get started carving pine 
knot personalities. 

Tools 

Any type of hand-held rotary tool, or a 
flexible shaft rotary tool (bench model or 
hang-up style) will work for this carving 
project, (Jennifer uses a hand-held 
Makita die grinder that spins at 27,000 
r.p.m., and a Milwaukee die grinder that 
does 34,000 r.p.m.) 

There are many manufacturers of these 
tools, and if you don't have one but are _ 
thinking of purchasing one, go back to § 
Popular Woodworking Issue #32 (Au- J 
gust/September 1 986) and reread the ar- $ 
tide on rotary power tools by Ray Tern- J 
strom. 

Go back even further, beginning with 
Issue #3 and several which followed, and 
you will find a series of lessons on power 
hand tool woodcarving by Spike Boyd, 
w ho describes the many uses and intrica¬ 
cies of working with such tools. 

Deborah R. Vpsha w is afreelance writer from 
Eureka. California and a frequent contributor 
to Popular Woodworking. 


Obtaining Knots for Carv ing 

Any knot can be used, but ponderosa 
pine and sugar pine are the type that 
Jennifer and Rory recommend. Pine 
knots are taken from dead, fallen trees* 
many of which have been dow'n for a 
hundred years or more. The knots are 
formed where the tree's limbs connect to 
the trunk. Quite a bit of pitch is stored in 


this area of the tree, which is why the 
wood is so well preserved. 

The knots vary in color and luster, A lot 
depends on natural conditions, like 
weather or location, which influence their 
appearance. The colors range from a 
light, golden tan to a dark, reddish 
ebony. Some have a translucent, almost 
gem I ike quality. 
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Rory suggests you use a pick or axe to 
break the knots off the trees, ami says to be 
sure to take along plenty of burlap sacks to 
fill as you go. 

Carving the Knot 


Prepare the knots for carving by first 
cleaning them well with a wire brush. 
K nots that will be carved at a later date can 
be piled outdoors and simply covered 
with a tarp, 

Jennifer recommends strapping the 
knot to a waist-high stand, w hich she says 
is an ideal height for carving. Use a dust 
mask, face shield, and earplugs while you 
carve. 

Begin roughing out the basic shape of 
the face with a large, oval-shaped bit. 
such as a Dremel #9933 or similar cutter. 
Jennifer uses an Arco #311. 

Keep in mind that the natural shape of 
the knot will have a lot to do with the final 
outcome of your carving. For example, 
the vertical-shaped knots often become 
drawn out faces with tall top hats and 
long, pointed beards. You will want to 
leave the top and bottom portions of the 
wood as they are naturally, carving only 
the middle portion into a face. 

Many of the horizontal-shaped knots 
lend themselves to male personalities 
with windswept hair, large flowing mous¬ 
taches, wide-brimmed hats, and trailing 
beards. If you find "double knots," you 
can carve two faces on one piece of 
wood—a man and woman, or two 
brothers,,,leave it to your imagination! 


The couple's son , Jamin, climbs atop a mountain of pine knots. 


After roughing out the face, use a 
tear-drop shaped bit (#121 or #124) to 
give the face still more definitive features. 
These are useful for rounding out the 
forehead, nose, cheeks and chin. 

For working on the upper lip area on 
faces that will not have a moustache, 
Jennifer suggests using a#l 14, round, or 
a #131, oval. The #114 is also a good 
cutter for working on the lips and the eyes. 
Next, use a small arrow-shaped cutter 
(#118 or #125) for adding details such as 
smile lines, crow’s feet near the eyes, or 
other facial wrinkles. 


Experiment with different cutlers for 
varying effects, and always use sharp bits 



Jennifer finds that carving a woman 9 S 
face in a pine knot is a greater 
challenge than a man 1 s face. 
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so they won’t tear or grab at the wood* 
Stop occasionally to blow away sawdust 
with an air compressor or a soft brush. 

Rory found that by making cutters from 
old router bits on his bench grinder, he 
could provide Jennifer with cutters that 
could be resharpened again and again, 
and they would last for months. He uses 
3/4” or 1 / 2 " wide router bits, and grinds 
them to a rounded or pointed tip. leaving 
two flutes. 

He suggests that when you use the bit, 
hold it at an angle using the whole side, 
almost like a scraper. He says these hand¬ 
crafted, double-edged bits don't get 
clogged as easily from the pitch in the 



Jennifer roughs out the face using her 
rotary power toot. She uses rubber straps ta 
secure the work » 



Rory uses his bench grinder to make these 
cutters from old router hits. 


wood. 

Finishing the Carving 

Use a contour sunder (a rotary type that 
connects to an electric drill or other elec¬ 
tric motor) to finish the surface. Jennifer 
recommends a flap-wheel sunder, like a 
Sand-O—Hex, which she uses with a 
medium grit abrasive. After sanding, 
touch up the eyes, nostrils, mouth, or 
other facial features with your carving 
tool, if it needs it. 

Next apply a coat of flat varnish using 
a small camel's hair brush and let it dry 
overnight. Jennifer suggests Amen tone 
Hat-rubbed finish varnish, which she 
says gives excellent results—a coat ap¬ 


plied in the morning will be dry by the 
evening. 

Following this, use a 1 / 2 " brush to apply 
a dark walnut stain into the deep crevices 
of the eyes, nostrils and mouth to give the 
face "shadows." After the stain dries, take 
another small brush and apply a 
high-gloss varnish to facial areas that you 
want to stand out. and as Jennifer suggests 
"leave a twinkle in the eyes." 

After the carv mg is completely dry, use 
a wire brush to clean away any spots 
where excess varnish may have run over. 
Then drill a hole into the back of the 
carving and your pine knot personality is 
ready for hanging.[Sj 



Jennifer applies a dark wain ut 
stain to give the face shadows. 
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v? - 


THE BEAU TOOL CO. 


NOW WITH 
L£FT «t EIGHT 
HAND THREADS 



The uftimaie wood threading device AiiachK to your router A makes 
perfect 1V2“. 3/4\ and 1* threads For ntormaliorr Depl PW 541 Swans 
Rd. N E Newark. OH. 43055. (614) 345-5045.1000] 3314718 


Repair band ion* Nodes mi teu 
than mv minutes *ith the 

ELECTRO 

BAND SAW BRAZEK 
#101B 

Do inside contour sawing 
easier and faster. Make your 
own band saws from coil stock. 

Brazor complete with kit. 

$75*50 

MM h 

NEI^SON & JACOBSON, INC* 
3546 NO* CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO* ILL* 60657 


BOOKS & CATALOGS 



Ttie H A M M E R D UL CIM E R BOOK 

\ $19.95 How I Build 
\ ®gl\ The things 

V* Charlie Aim 

Book describes siep-by-step how to build a hammer 
dulcimer Many lips and illustrations. Helpful to novice 
and professional 

Woodworks Check or Money Order 

P.0. Box 218 VISA and MasterCard 

Brookston, IN 47923 

(317) 563-3504 1-5pm, M-F 


WOODS 


HARDWOOD LUMBER, kiln-dried, large variety ot spe¬ 
cies in several thicknesses and grades. Floonng, panel¬ 
ing, finishing supplies No minimum order, size selection 
available Call or send stamp for listing. Garreson Lum¬ 
ber, RD#3, Dept G, Bath. NY 14810. (607) 566-8558 


THIN HARDWOODS: 1/32“ to 1/4“ thick. Oak. butternut, 
cherry, maple, ash, poplar, walnut. Send large stamped 
envelope to: Shaker Miniatures, Dept, PW, 2913 Hunt¬ 
ington Rd„ Cleveland. OH 44120. 


HOMESTEAD HARDWOODS, KUn-dried ash, bass¬ 
wood, butternut* cherry, chestnut, curly maple, oak, 
poplar, sassatras, walnut. Send self-addressed 
stamped envelope for price list. 2111 Messick Rd, N 
Bloomfield. OH 44450. (216) 689-3770 


WOOD CARVING A relating hobby Where to start? 
Write for free brochure. Send SASE to: Ztdik’s Carvings, 
P.O. Box 35. Annville, PA 17003. 

DOOR HARPS ARE HOT! Our proven fast sellers mean 
big bucks for you. Six different 11 X 17 full-size plans 
$6.95 ppd. Arts IStic (PW) Box 587215, Alsip, IL 60658. 


Do-it-Yourself Designer Furniture. A step by step il¬ 
lustrated instruction manual $15. Guaranteed 
Cornpu-Save. Box 710984-Y Houston. TX 
77271-0984Y 


BOAT KITS-PLANS-PATTERNS-250 designs 6770' 
powerboats, sailboats, houseboats, hydroplanes, din¬ 
ghies, duckboats, canoes, kayaks, CATALOG $3.00 
(Book "Amateur Boatbuilding" $6.00) Clarkcratt 16-833 
Aqualane, Tonawanda, NY 14150 

PLANS, LAWN PATIO FURNITURE, workbench, kids' 
toys, etc Catalog $1.00 Box 908 Comviffe A2 66325 


MAKE YOUR OWN PUZZLE PATTERNS AND MORE, 

Use them for business or fun. Send $4,00 and L-SASE 
to Tinker Ent. 3505 North Drive, Saugerties. NY 12477 


100 FULL SIZE WOODCRAFT PATTERNS, windmills, 
bird houses, toys, lawn ornaments, novelties. Etc. $4.00 
Catalog alone $.50 Hayes Patterns, 6E Witiow Street. 
Woburn, MA 01801 


UNIQUE PLANTERS. Circular- Hexagonal-Octagonal. 
Complete plans and instructions. Six designs and mar¬ 
keting guide $7 95 ppd Free information ■ SASE. TLC 
Woodcrafts 5727 Green Timbers, Humble, TX 77346 


TOY BOX...CHILD'S EASEL..DOLL CRADLE. Build 
with pride from our quality plans. Send $1 for detailed 
brochure. ADW, Route 6. Box 114A, Iowa City, IA 52240 


MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR WOODWORKING. Book 
shows you how. Covers all kinds of selling, pricing, credit, 
getting started. $5.00 Satisfaction Guaranteed In Print 
Box 687PW Farmingdale, NJ 07727 

FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG of books for wood¬ 
workers: instructions, scaled drawings, patterns for furni¬ 
ture, toys, house carpentry, duck decoy bird and figure 
carving, chip carving, wood sculpture, lathe work, more. 
Most $4.00 to $6.00, Write: DOVER PUBLICATIONS. 
Dept. A226,31 E. 2nd Street, Mineola. NY 11501 


1989 LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG. 100+ pages Larg¬ 
est selection available of genuine leathers, toots, kits, 
books, supplies. Fine tooling, utility, garment leathers, 
suedes, exotics. Belt, wallet, moccasin kits and more 1 
Low prices, quantity discounts. Send 52.00 pslg/hdlg to: 
Tandy Leather Company, Dept PW289C. PO Box 2934, 
Fort Worth, TX 76113 

LEATHERCRAFT GUIDE New 56-page wholesale 
catalog includes leather, tools, kits, belts, buckles, fin¬ 
ished products, etc, $2.00 refundable. Leather Unlimited 
PW 125, Belgium, Wt 53004^9990 


WOODENTOY patterns, project books, hardwood 
wheels, pegs, cargo people and more. Send $1,00 for 
catalog plus 2 patterns or free brochure. Woodentoy. Box 
40G344 W Grand Junction, CO 81504 


WOOD SUPPLIES WHOLESALE: Shaker pegs, candle 
cups, hearts, dowels, toy pans, free catalog. Rainbow 
Woods, 20 Andrews St., Newnan, GA 30263 


HARDWOOD by UPS, Pennsylvania Mountain hard¬ 
woods. quality selected, kiln dried lor the discriminating 
craftsman. Custom sizes or random lots. Write: 
Croffwood Mills. RD#1 Box 14L, Dnttwood. PA 15832 



HOW TO MAKE GUN CABINET detailed drawing and 
instructions by master woodcraftsman Send S5. 
COYEE-PW29, #110. 2797 Sattieford Road, Missis¬ 
sauga, Ontario. Canada L5N 2W2 

PLANS FOR 300+ TOOLS Catalog $1.00 (refundable). 
Wood-Met Services, Dept. PW. 3314 Shoff Circle, Peo 
ria. IL 61604 



Colonial Days Plans—only $12.00 
—Write for more information — 


PEACOCK INDUSTRIES 

floute 1. Box 178-H, McCrory, All 72101 


the ONIT 

Plan No 210 513 95 
•FULL SIZE TEMPLETS 
•EASY TO FOLLOW PLANS 
•MULTI PURPOSE FURNITURE 

IOM0 /, 

Gold Coumry Woodworks Cll * ,, ’ rrtt 

16t5 Wunbteoon pi AuEmm CA 95603 uniat■ 
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C lassified Market 


mL&EE 
V \2 ^;msi 

t?tiCTaaie 



SIMPLE TO MAKE * FUN * PROFITABLE 


□ 125 pattern packet PLUS “Shop Secrets” 

C Over 50 'Folk Art” patterns PLUS projects 

□ 6 enjoyable Wind-Act ion 1 ’ whirlfgigs 

□ Over 40 craft plaques PLUS projects 

C 27 toy cars, trucks, train, ferry and morel 

□ 17 Show Stoppers'" - craft show best sellers 

Send $7.00 per packet or 3 FOR ONLV $14.00. 

Fast Service * SaffStecJion Guaranteed 1 

ACCENTS P&Pt MR29. Box 735?. Gone. NH OaSsT" 

^Catalog of 1000 patterns Si 00 (Free with order) 


B 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Door Harp Parts 

Same Day Service 


Tuning Pins: 1 00 for SI 8,00, 500 for $75.00 
Wire: 2S ft. for $2.50, 350 ft. for $15.00 
Wood Sail} Va" too for $8.00, S00/S30.00 
Visa & MC (51 6) 462-6228 Catalog $1.00 
Shipping charge $2.50 NY Res. add tast 


ARMOR Box 445, East North port. NY 11731 


INFORMATIVE 192-PAGE CATALOG for woodwork¬ 
ers, woodcarvers, upholsterers, antique restorers, in¬ 
cluding many unusual, hard—to—find items. Send $ 1 .00 to 
Van Dyke's► Dept. 50. Woonsocket, SO 57385 


#2 POST OFFICE DOORS $5.00 each, post pad, mini* 
mum orders doors, Lewis, 1649 McDowell Rd., Jackson, 
MS 39204 (601) 372-2725 


CAMP WEKEELA FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, Canton, 
Maine, seeks dynamos (age 20 +) June 19-August 20 for 
positions in woodworking. Teaching experience pre¬ 
ferred. CONTACT: Eric/Lauren Seoblionko. 130 S. 
Merkle Road, Columbus, Ohio 43209 (614) 235-3177 


BUILDING? RESTORING? REPAIRING? Use Chem- 
Tech, the epoxy glue professionals use. Strength and 
reliability proven in boats and aircraft over 15 years. 
Introductory Offer: 1/2 pt. T -88 Epoxy Glue only $9.95 
ppd. USA, Orders shipped within 43 hrs, Technical staH 
on call to answer your questions Chem-Tech, Dept. PW, 
4669 Lander Rd.. Chagrin Falls, OH 44022 (216) 248- 
0770 


PROFESSIONAL iustS3fcopy 

STAINED GLASS 

It you work with stained glass, this monthly magazine 
will be your blble. Techniques, projects, lush color 
photos. Iool ©valuation and analysis by experienced 
professionals. $25'year (12 Issues). Satisl. guaranteed 
$50,000 in awards for new work. Order from: 
Professional Stained Class 
245 West 29th St., Oept. Q-2, New York, MY 10QO1 


WESTERN ANTIQUE RESTORATION 
SUPPLY COMPANY 

(SOS)983-5535 

Featuring quality wood finishing products by 
BEHLEN, WATERLOO and more 
Competitive Prices — Quantity Discounts 
Favorabte shipping rates 
Sand $1.00 (refundable) tor currant price list 
VISA and MasterCard accepted 
m Box 5409. Sams Fe, New Mexico 37504-9409 


CLASSIFIED MARKET INFORMATION: 
Classified Display: $60.00 per inch for 1 
Issue, $50,00 per inch for 6 time rate (6 con¬ 
secutive issues): Classified Rate: 95 cents 
per word: 15 word minimum. Payment must 
accompany all Classified ads (not commis- 
sionable). Deadline for Issue 48 (Apr '89) is 
Feb l r 1989 Popular Woodworking 1 1300 
Galaxy Way #8, Concord, CA 94520. (415) 
671-9852 


CAST0LITE LIQUID PLASTICS, Crystal clear, colors. 
For casting, embedding, coating, fiberglassing, repairing 
and reproducing with our mold making supplies. Catalog 
$ 2 . 00 . CASTOUTE. Dept. B9B/PW, Box 391, Wood- 
Stock. IL 60098 _ 

SPRAY-ON SUEDE LINING: Finish any project with a 
soft touch. Free Brochure with sample. DonJer Products, 
Hen© Court-Bldg. 8 G. Bellemead NJ 08502 (800) 336- 
6537 


POST OFFICE BOX BRONZE DOORS; No, 1 $5,00: No. 
2 $6.00; No. 3 $8,00. plus $1,00 each shipping, SASE: 
Hubbert Woodcrafts, PC. Box 1415, Fletcher, NC 28732 
(704) 687-0350 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


IDEAL WOODWORKING BUSINESS. Unusual Money 
Maker. Work Home. Free Brochure. PineCo, 897-3 Mam¬ 
moth, Manchester. NH 03104 


Warld'i Large*! Selling GEue Qiml 

M«tt CSlb® & 


Buy the best qE below wholesale 
Free glue samples — Free Freight. 
Translucent Sticks i/2" Dio meter 
1" or 1CT Length. 

Pit ICES — delivered (Wwl Coast add 20c IbT 
■ sticks ppq-k; meant ctm 

I a *! I- ILIA Hex 

**3 » U ILT.CO«rti 

l H.7& 14 Hi 30 Mri1 



SANDPAPER 


HIGH GUAUTT - DISCOUNT PfllCES * FREE FREIGHT moil ar.ii 
BELTS BEST RESIN OVER RESlN, “X WEIGHT 1 &Bqe 
1*42 »TD« <*36 SUl« 

3 * tl .75 fi x <6 2.65 

D B0 <115 

4 * 14 0 90 Pum quoted 80 gill. tHhaignfj avajlobk 

ADHESIVE CLOTH DISCS BEST RESf*. RESIN BOND K WEiGKT 
5" bimn#l*r M70#a S IMS ea 

S" W HT 150 

r its ir 3 -ot 

Puces quoted 80 gul. other gnii avtulolsk 


CABINET PAPER — BROWN 


*0 Ctii 
WGril 
80 cm 
m. 120 iso. 
lffl.J 20 


50 P K 
50 PK 
50 PX 
Jffi PK 
3 00 PE 


I IS 00 

14 DO 
1203 
2L 00 

15 'DO 


WET 0RT PAPER-BLACK 

iso thtu tsoa H30 pk m 00 

NO LDAP PAPER—WHITE 

180 thru <00 IOC'PK SI,9 00 
AJk Shop Ralli ►C<t!n*l I Clttb S 


CLEANING STICKS S3 SO Snflt $6 SO UPfe 

RED HILL CORP, P.0. BOX SSW, BKiLERVlLLE, PA 17307 

CALL TOLL FREE - j .800> *2Z-«H3 ar |7|T| 337 HIS 
Miiumum Older |S5 SB « PA Hes Add 6% • FREE CATALOGUES 


Index to Advertisers 


Ashman Technical 

20 

BARAP Specialties 

21 

Black <fc Decker 

88 

Bran dm ark 

17 

Brown Wood Products 

80 

Burden's Supply Center 

21 

Clayton Enterprises 

17 

Craftm asters 

80 

Croffwood Mills 

80 

Daniels Discount Tools 

15 

Delta International Machinery 

8 

Econ-Abrasives 

17 

Excalrbur 

9 

Foley-Belsaw 

80 

Forrest Manufacturing Co, 

5 

Freud USA 

7 

Grizzly Imports 
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Hammer Machinery Co, 

79 

Haney Manufacturing Co, 

17 

Highland Hardware 

80 

Klockit 

21 

Laguna Tools 

24 

Lignum at USA 

13 

Lobo Power Tools 

IJ 

MLCS Ltd. 

15, 20 

Oregon School of Arts and Crafts 

17 

Pacific Brass Hardware 

80 

Performax Products 

13 

Penn State Industries 

21 

Prazi (C & R Industrial Tool) 

24 

RJS Custom Woodworking 

80 

Rodman 

19 

Seyco Sales 

80 

Sing ley Specialty Co, 

80 

Steussy Creations 

17 

The Wood & Shop, Inc, 

16 

Total Shop 

25 

Transpower (TCM) 

19 

Watco-Dennis 

17 

West Coast Veneer 

21 

Wilke Machinery 

16 



HARDWOODS 


CLEAR SANDED S4S 
READY TO USE 
TEAK ■ MAHOGANY 
RED/WHITE OAK - ASH - POPLAR 
WALNUT EXOTIC HARDWOODS 
HARDWOOD PLYWOODS AND MORE 
Call for 

FREE CATALOG! 

SHELL LUMBER 
AND HARDWARE 
t 2733 SW 27 Ave, 

Coconut Grove, FL 33133 m 

^(305)856-6401 


February/March 1989 


H5 


















































Out of the Woodwork ..■■■. . ,, 

by Hugh F&ster Advice from Krenov 


Nearly a decade ago I had the great 
good fortune to be pari of a very small 
group privileged 10 spend a day with 
James Krenov, cabinetmaker and 
woodworking philosopher, Krenov 
spoke and listened to us individually and 
collectively, signed our books, 
commented on our designs and let us 
sample the planes he describes so 
lovingly in his books. The day stands out 
as one in which 1 learned a great deal. 
What he spoke about was more than just 
woodworking. We discussed a way of 
working, a way of living, all without 
trying to push his views as though they 
were coming from “on high." Here are my 
notes on his comments just as I recorded 
them that day, 

♦Don't swamp yourself with the 
technical side of craft. 

•Logic, curing curiosity..,.these are 
w hat art is made of. 

•Don't worry. Not worrying is a 
beginning point from which one can start. 

•Technique is the logical arrangement 

Hugh Faster is a part-time furniture 
designerthuilder in Manitowoc, Wisconsin . 


of tasks. 

•Every time you do it, it must be an 
adventure (no matter what “it” may be).,,, 

•He made many comparisons between 
woodworking and making music....Both 
are a question of attitude. 

•Smile, 

•How you fed about it, what it means to 
you, is all, especially so in our simple 
craft, 

•Sharp tools, the right ones, and a good 
attitude: all you need to begin, 

• Krenov’s pieces weren't made for 
museums: some may end up there, but he 
regards them as common work, well 
done. 

•Get enough [payment] for work so you 
won't feel humiliated—or else give it 
away,,.. 

•Enjoy the little things: bask in the 
intimacy of the process, 

•Be on good terms with wood. 

•Heavy work is a physical reality—at 
least for woodworkers. 

•Work must be appropriate to the 
material. 

•Wood is more than color and hardness: 


it demands method, 

•Joining more rigid wood demands 
more precision. 

• You need a “straight" eye more than a 
hyper-precise square. 

•Don't limit yourself with tools. 

•Oil finishes protect the most and 
darken the least, so they are best. But, 
inside |cabinets, drawers, etc.) oil will 
turn rancid, 

•Use as few finishes as possible— 
know them and use them well. 

•The closer you [physically] get to a 
piece, the more interesting it should 
become. 

•Work by eye, but critical work must be 
accurate: mortising, etc,, must be square. 

•Joints must be strong: glue alone 
won't hold. 

•Choose wood carefully—especially 
when working curves. 

•You are (or should be) your own most 
critical customer. 

•To compare yourself to others is a 
waste: individuality (with humility, 
sensitivity, and love) is all* 

•A woodworker must have a vision. 

•Be averse to too much symmetry, 

•Don't worry about those “last five 
minutes," 

•Energy + Optimism = Success, 

•Experiment with shapes and balances. 

•Too much joinery complicates the 
piece. 

•Glue only two pieces at a time—allow* 
30 minutes of clamping time. 

•Bar clamps should have toggles rather 
than cranks or wheels. 

•Sharpen for the work at hand. 

•Check plane irons from the back: the 
plane's mouth is critically important. 

•You must have faith in what you're 
doing. 

•Make the most of what you've got: 
enjoy the work. 

•Do it the way you want to part-time, 
rather than full-time uphill all the way. 

Each of the participants went home 
with his own message; those who 
attended thoughtfully got nearly enough 
message to last a lifetime. Working 
wood well, like living well, is a goal 
worthy of our pursuit. Thank you. Mr. 
Krenov, for helping to illuminate the 
way, H 



”1 solemnly swear to take you out Saturday night* 
Now, can J have the fuse tor the power tools?” 
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GET THE 


ADVANTAGE! 



IMPORTS, INC. 


DUST COLLECTOR 


15"PLANER 


10" TABLESAW 


Beware! 

A lot of 
importers 
are selling 
this model 
as a 1 H.P. 




t 



Features 2 bags, Vz H.P. motor, 4" 
intake hole with a portable base. 
Weighs 75 lbs. 

Incredible Buy! 

MODEL G1031 $ 189 95 

Prepaid to you 


(Stand is 
optional) 


This is the most popular planer on 
the market. 15 w x6" capacity, 3 blade 
cutterhead, all ball-bearing con¬ 
struction, 2 H.P, motor. Weighs 500 

MODEL G1021 $ 695°° 



Thousands sold! this is an excellent 
heavy duty saw that features pre¬ 
cision ground table with cast-iron 
wings, 1 Va HP. motor and much 
more! Weighs 235 lbs. * _ _ _ nn 
MODEL G1022 *325 UU 


(Both above prices are F.O B. Bellingham, WA or Williamsport, PA) 


MANY MORE MACHINES AND ACCESSORIES AT LOW PRICES - CALL TOLL FREE FOR A FREE CATALOG 


INCRA JIG 



Make intricate dove¬ 
tails, finger joints, etc 
. .. with this amazing 

jig. 

mfroducfory Price! 

MODEL G1768 

$ 29 95 Prep , M 

to you 


RGT HANDLER 



Safety & accurately 
cut, shape, route and 
joint pieces as small 
as 1“ with this jig. 

Introductory Price! 
MODEL G1771 

$OQ95 

v Prepaid to you 


WOOD VISES 



Heavy duty cast-iron con¬ 
struction with quick set¬ 
ting feature. G1091 opens 
S'! G1092 opens 10" 

G1091 — $42.50 
G1092 - $59.95 

Both prepaid to you 


PANTOGRAPH 



Enlarge or reduce images 
right on the wood accurately. 
Comes with a scribe point & 
lead. Made in Japan. 

MODEL G1731 


*18 50 , 


Prepaid to you 


THE INCREDIBLE “SHOPHELPER” 
ANTI-KICKBACK DEVICE 

Sold elsewhere for SS9.95 

MODEL G1630 

S 49 95 Prepaid to you 

ALSO AVAILABLE: Model G1578 

Green shophelpers for shapers! 
Used as hold downs, these green 
shop helpers are very popuiar with 
shaper owners. 

Only S49.95 Prepaid to you 

Price Breakthrough! 



DOWELLING JIG 

You've 
read about 
it you've 
heard 
about it— 
THIS IS 
ONE 

DYNAMITE 
JIG! 

REGULARLY $49.00 
MODEL G1662 

only*39 95 

Prepaid to you 



7-PC. TAPERED 
COUNTERSINK SET 



$ 39 95 , 


Prepaid to you 


Predrill holes for wood- 
screws easily and correctly 
the first time! This very high 
quality set is made in Japan. 

MODEL G1728 


Large parts inventory to back up our machines, highly qualified service departments with an in-house motor rewinding 
shop, courteous phone operators and fast shipping are just some of the things that make dealing with us a pleasant 
experience. We buy direct from the factories and sell direct to the user at low prices. 2 large warehouses on the 
East and West coasts enable us to serve you better. Try us once and you’ll be our customer for life! 


CALL TOLL FREE (for orders and catalog requests only) 

EAST OF THE 1-800-523-GRRR ** (For Orders & Catalogs Only) — WEST OF THE 1-800-541-5537 

MISSISSIPPI: (717)326-3806 (For Inquiries & Customer Service) MISSISSIPPI (206)647-0801 


80-163 a 
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Elu Sett Sanders are designed to provide maximum 
precision. Each one is available with not only an 
attachable sanding frame to prevent gouging and 
rocking, but a compatible inversion stand or 
bevel fence for sanding from any position. K 
And on our electronic model, variable 
speed selection gives you an even 
greater degree of contr 


The only one of its kind in the U.S., the Elu Jointer/ 

Spliner has a motor that swivels, so plate cutting 
from any position is easy. What’s more, it makes 
v grooves for flat dowels and splines, and is even 
' a precision’trim saw. Making it by far the 
most flexible tool you can own. 


Solid and powerful, all Elu Plunge * 
Routers provide perfect 90 degree 
entry and exit from the workpiece. Plus, 
on two models, electronic controlled 
variable speed is perfect for matching 
cutters to all different materials to assure 
the finest finish, And each Router is 
available with a variety of attachments 
to give you total versatility and control. 


J) -jf Jk « , 
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• Our Universal Planer has the power and 
w durability needed for a wide variety of materials. Its 
cast aluminum shoes are precision machined after assembly 
so they're parallel to the planing surface and rabbeting 
edge. And it gives you a satin-like finish every time. 

‘v 1 ' 


The Elu System. A tradition of painstaking craftsmanship and modern technology combined to create 
the benchmark for woodworking accuracy. 

Every tool we build has ball and roller bearing motors, heavy-duty housings and the latest power 
transmission systems. Plus innovative accessories that allow you to meet even the most grueling shop 
standards. With flawless performance every time, Raising woodworking to a whole new level of perfection. 
Elu™ From Black & Decker. 5 


ANYTHING LESS WON'T C 






